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CHAPTER I. 



THE COURT. 

La chasse court — ^le cerf fuit— 4e cor loime— Noble Foc^! 

RomoBAV. 



TuK deep) luxuriant a316e& of the beautiful 
forest of Fontainebleau echoed to the sound of 
the horn and the cries of the noble huntsmen 
who pursued their favourite sport beneath 
those magnificent trees and amidst those rich 
glades which can find few rivab in Europe. 

VOL. L B 
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Cavaliers mounted on fieiy courseTs, and 
ladies, with robes and feathers fiaunting in the 
wind, passed like figures in a fairy pageant 
through the leafy arcades, aud were lost to 
sight in an instant : merry laughter and muucal 
voices sounded along the avenues of waving 
pines and the whole forest was alive with mirth 
and movement. 

In one of the fine wide openings which occur 
amongst the clustering woods and form a kind 
of verdant saloon, from whence a dozen vistaa 
extend, branching forth as far as sight can 
reach, forming, aa it were, the rays of a star, 
sat a party, the brilliancy of whose attire and 
the nobility of whose appearance declared at 
once their exalted rank. 

The chief objects of attention in this bright 
«ircle were two persons both remarkable by 
tlie'ii' ftti|ierior attractions of mien and manners. 
The one was the King, Louis the Fourteenth, 
then ill the height of his bel age: his tall, 
graceful and well proportioned figure animated < 
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eoantenance and fine featiin^ togetber widi s 
certain air of unapprjacliable dignity, teoipCTWl 
irith softness and affability of C 
deied Wai altogether one of the h 
most pleasing men of his time. He WM it 
this period in the very zenith of his ^arj ; he 
saw the whole world at his feet ; riches, how™*i 
fame and admiration rumjimded him with % 
halo of enjoyment, he liad bnt to caet \a» ejt» 
around, to speak one ^ft word, and he wm 
sunter of every heart and could command 
every mind. 

£uccc::j, and, as yet, ignorant 

reverses, he Baw aUracenmb 

v( r lie moved he eeemed to ' 

]:\i 5QtgectB were said to 

o fear him and lu« friends to 

8 every wiab. All gave way to 

resisted his command and 

i wonld have been one of too much 

' enjoyment but for the exciting 
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miudeties of that pasdon which was then called 
loye. 

In a court filled with beauty of the most re- 
fiued and perfect description^ it was almost 
difficult to select any one in particular on whom 
to bestow the palm : and to be pronounced 
beautiful where all were lovely was a distinction 
as rare as it was gratifying, in that dominion of 
vanity where conquest was the sole object and 
where aU the arts of accomplished coquetry 
were directed to attract the attention of one 
exposed to become sated and surfeited with end- 
less delight. 

Yet this great end and aim had been, for tiie 
thousandth time, accomplished by the angelic 
creature who, seated on the velvet turf beneath 
a spreading beech, was the second of those 
persons already named. 

She was in the first bloom of youth, and so 
exquisitely and delicately lovely, that the re- 
splendent beauties who crowded near were quite 
eclipsed by the lustre of her appearance. So 
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said the obsequious courtiers, who observed the 
effect of her charms on their volatile master, 
and so thought the fastidious yet sensitive mon- 
arch himself, as he gazed upon her with un- 
repressed admiration, notwithstanding the 
presence of many before whom it might have 
been more prudent as well as more proper to 
dissemble. 

Marie Angelique de Scoraille, better known 
as Mademoiselle de Fontanges, was above the 
ordinary height, with a figure, slight, but 
rounded with all the exquisite grace of the most 
perfect specimen of Grecian art, every move- 
ment had a charm, every glance a spell : her 
complexion was dazzlingly fair ; her hands 
and arms models of perfection ; her cheek was 
tinged with the softest tint of crimson which at 
every moment went and came like the flicker- 
ing of the sunbeams through a tree covered 
with roses ; her mouth was small and seemed 
a scarlet shell filled with little pearls : her soft 
clear blue eyes beamed through their long lashes 
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now with a sweet, languishing expression, and 
now with a mirthful joyousness that gave them 
the brightness of shattered sapphires. Her 
luxuriant hair was of a rich auburn which in 
the sun appeared a blaze of gold, its natural 
ringlets wantoned over her polished neck and 
waved and twined like tendrils of the vine. 

She wore a riding dress of pale blue velvet, 
embroidered so profusely in a rich pattern of 
silver as almost to conceal the texture beneath : 
this dress fitted closely to her shape and marked 
its exquisite proportions. On her head was a 
small black velvet cap, called a capeline, orna- 
mented with a plume of white feathers care- 
lessly placed without order, and forming a head- 
dress which few besides herself would have ven- 
tured to wear. 

The evening breeze of a warm summer's day 
was just beginning to refresh the air, and the 
coquettish beauty suddenly exclaimed, as she 
threw herself back on her mossy seat and reach- 
ed out her pretty hand : 
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" Ah, Sire ! my plume will fly away — give 
me the ribbon at your breast that I may chain, 
the rebel." 

The gallant and enamoured monarch bent 
down towards her and kneeling on one knee 
instantly detached a blue and silver ribbon 
which he wore, and to which a jewel was at- 
tached, and presented it with a fond pressure 
of the hand that caught it playfully from him. 

*' Enchanting creature 1" whispered he — 
" would not a word, a look of yours be enough 
to keep prisoner the most unstable thing in 
nature !" 

A glance of tender meaning rewarded this 
speech as the gratified beauty busied herself in 
twining the ribbon, which she had kissed and 
pressed to her heart, round her hair, looping it 
over some of the refractory feathers and tying 
it in a large knot, the ends of which fell over 
her snowy forehead. 

*' Tell me, St. Aignan," said she to a courtier 
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near who Btood in rapt sdmiration, — " haye I 
^diafiguredmyself by this awkward headdress T 
" Can the hands of a divinity produce any- 
thing but grace 1" exclaimed he to whom she 
appealed. " Look, Sire — if indeed you dare — 
was there erer costume beheld so bewitching ?" 
" It is perfection !" cried Louis, gazing on 
her smiling face with rapture ; " grace and 
beauty never were so adorned before. I im- 
plore you, sweet Marie, not to change this de- 
licious head dress to-day — the charming caprice 
becomes you so divinely. St. Aignan, you 
must positively write a poem on this occasion — 
Marie has not yet heard those exquisite lines 
you composed on the new tapestry which I 
ordered to be placed in her saloon. Repeat 
the verses to her I entreat." 

" Your majesty," said the Courtier, " is too 
indulgent and overrates my poor attempt to 
celcbr:ite the most dazzling charms that have 
ever yet bewildered the brain of a poor poet. 
As the tapestry represented the conquests of the 
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king the superior conquest of the lover natu- 
rally suggested itself." 

He then repeated the lines which were soon 
on every tongue at Court, and created sensa- 
tions in many hearts far less pleasureable than 
those felt by the vain and beautiful Marie and 
her adorer of the moment. 



TO IKIS. 

** Amidst those woven conquests, wide and vast, 
In ev'ry fight the hero stands confest, 

But where is that, the sweetest and the last. 
That gives more glory far than all the rest ? 

We know to gain a town or win a he^ 
In vain resistance to his sword, or eyes. 

But of all triumphs where he bore a part. 
The heart of Iris is the highest prizeu 



With smiles and blushes the lovely favourite 
acknowledged the compliment; pride, happiness, 
exultation, and delight, beamed in her counte- 
nance as she accepted the arm of the fascinated 
Louis, and the pair strolled away along one of 
B 5 
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tbe floweiy glades, followed at a discreet dia- 
tanoe, by several of the party. 

There were three ladies who did not how- 
ever quit their seats under the trees, and who, 
left almost alone, renuuned thoughtful and 
nlent, each apparently occupied in absorbing 
reveries. 

One of these fair dreamers was considerably 
older than the beautiful being distinguished by 
the king's attention, but her charms were never- 
theless of a high order. Her hair, eyes, shape, 
and gait, were faultless; vivacity and spirit 
sparkled in her glance, and but for the contrac- 
tion of her brow at the present moment, her 
face left nothing to desire on the score of 
beauty, though there might be seen traces of 
ungovernable passion, which, if roused, threat- 
ened to change the goddess into a fury. Such 
was Madame de Montespan, who, with angry 
and exdted feelings, had watched the counte- 
nance of her rival, while words, which she was 
to9 fur off to hear, but which she rightly 
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guessed, were poured into her ear by the faith- 
less man whose heart, till now, she flattered 
herself was all her own. 

She sat with her bright eyes bent on the 
ground, and tapped the green sward with a tiny, 
restless foot. 

" I have been dangerously imprudent," said 
she, mentally. ** What folly induced me to 
draw his attention to this pretty rustic of 
Limousin ? She would have passed unnoticed 
in the train of Madame, if I had not officiously 
• prattled of her singular beauty, and while I 
tried to abash and frighten the awkward coun- 
- try girl, by drawing all the eyes of the court 
upon her, I was exciting the pity of Louis, and 
pointing out to him a means of wounding me. 
At first this inclination answered my purpose, 
in detaching him from his friendly intercourse 
with Scarron, but I see it becomes too serious. 
He forgets everything besides ; this must not 
last, or if it does Les Amis may be necessary." 
Ag she made the last reflection she bit her lip. 
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and a sadden paleness overspread her counte- 
nance, while a look of malignity passed over 
her beautiful face, rendering it for the moment 
almost hideous, like the alime of a snake over 
a bed of flowers. 

Thoughts like these whidi occupied the 
mind' of the hitherto unapproached divinity, 
who for more than ten years had reigned 
supreme, were shared by a demure, plMn-look- 
'"gi grave personage, who eat by her aide, in 
whose countenance sense and expression held 
the place of positive beauty, and whose dark 
meaning eyee followed the direction of the 
royal lover's walk. 

thought Madame de Maintenon, for 

8 person was no other than the widow of 

poet, ay dominion is once more 

—these beauties ^ve me much to 

"""f "«■-«■». »d oantion ,iU be .^ 
quired before mv *-■ 

uxy triumph 18 secured. Louis 

'■"""'■""''««« i' .00 ftr. I. i. better 
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perhaps to leave him to his inclination — it can- 
not last, for the doll de Scoraille has no mind, 
the ' esprit de Mortimar — ' and as the thought 
passed, she glanced at de Montespan — *' is not 
in her; she is as lovely and senseless as the 
rose of a day, and will fade as quickly. It is 
at least an advantage to have detached him 
for a time from the chain which has too long 
bound him." 

She who formed the third of this reflective 
group was a small, delicate woman below the 
middle height, extremely fair, with an expres- 
sion of goodness and benevolence on her 
countenance. Her figure was elegant and 
dignified, although somewhat short, which 
slight defect she endeavoured to remedy by 
wearing high-heeled shoes, and a head dress 
piled up with ribbons and feathers, which 
formed as striking a contrast to the easy style 
generally adopted at court, as her reserved and 
modest manners did to those of the ladies by 
whom she was surrounded. 
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She looked careworn and ead, and the forced 
Btnile of content which she had striven to ex- 
hibit while the king was near had entirely 
passed away, leaving her cheek pale and in- 
animate, and her eyes dim with tears, which 
she could not restrain, and which fell on the 
clasped bands which rested in her lap. 

" Alas r she sighed, " is my heart never to 
be at peace— never to be rewarded — for all 
this patient endurance and devotion ? When 
the penitent Lavali^re, whose error caused her as 
many tears as I bad shed myself — when she 
retired from the soene of her triumph and mis- 
fortune, I trusted to regain bis affection — then 
came the fatal Montespan, who has usurped 
my place so lung in spite of her violence and 
uncongenial temper. This attachment I hoped 
was lately weakened by the singular friendship 
he bas evinced for the widow Scarron — how 
she aits watching, with her large shrewd eyee, 
his every movement I Her design is no com- 
mon one, but while I live — while I am still a 
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queen —what can she gain ? She has neither 
youth nor beauty to serve her —it is not that — 
she will subdue him by her force of mind. 
Her aim is inscrutable to me. But this lovely 
vision — this dangerous syren — all youth, [and 
grace, and seduction ! Oh I why had I not all 
the charms of these women ? or why have I a 
heart that trembles with unreturned affection ? 
Why do I still love himj and thus die a 
thousand deaths of sorrow and regret, while he 
is still gentle, kind, indulgent, even fond ? 
Oh ! anything but true." 

Thus mused Marie Ther^se of Austria, as 
her tearful eyes marked the steps of the gay 
and gallant husband, to whom she had the 
misfortune to be really attached. 

While these thoughts were passing in the 
minds of the three persons of whom Louis was 
the load*star, the courtiers were occupied in 
making observations on the scene. A group of 
elegant young men, dressed in the very height 
of fashion, were lounging under the shades and 
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conversing together ; the chief of these were, 
Brancas, celebrated as the most successful gam- 
bler of the day, La Trousse, Langl^e, and de 
Graramont, the last the most witty, profligate 
and amusing of his genus. 

*' She is certainly divine!" said de Gram- 
mont, ^' the king has exquisite taste it must be 
confessed, but he is vulgarly in love, and for 
us it is positively stupid to look on. Have you 
seen Ninon to-day ?" 

"Of course," answered Brancas, " she is more 
heavenly than ever, and last night at the opera 
looked as young as the divine Marie herselfl 
She is occupied entirely just now with the in- 
tention of making a new conquest — we are all 
to meet him to-night at her house. He comes 
out there and appears at court, when she has 
pronounced upon him." 

" You mean the inimitable Lomaria," said 
de Grammont, " I have seen him. All Bre- 
tagne cannot produce his fellow. He has a 
name too which one can pronounce without 
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a lock jaw, but, I entreat you, uever call him 
by his barbarous title, it will ruin him in spite 
of his glorious dancing." ' 

** You mean Marquis de GiverrandT ex- 
claimed La Trousse, " where do these Bretons 
get their hideous titles from ? What a misfor- 
tune that the sea does not overwhelm the whole 
oountry — the very thought of so coarse and 
horrible a region is enough to destroy the 
strongest nerves." 

'* But Lomaria," said de Grammont gravely, 
'* redeems the race — he is all virtue — all |3eauty 
— all perfection. Faultless in mind and body 
as his unapproachable dancing proves. Who 
ever saw such steps — who ever gazed upon so 
much grace? I am lame and halt from this 
moment till I have learnt to imitate his passe^ 
pieds, Ninon vows we must never dare to 
dance before her till we have practised this 
wonderful art-enough to make a man immor- 
tal. Good heaven I what besides is worth living 
for!" 
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" We owe him to de Sevign^" scud Langl^e. 
" He caught him in Brittany, and brought him 
to Faria to enchant us alL" 

" Yes," remarked Pomenare, who just joined 
them, " it happened to be convenient to him — 
be could not well stay after an afi^r in which 
he had killed one of his savages — something 
about a handsome girl with whom the brute 
was in love — he stabbed the fellow, and the 
old lady of Nevers,. his mother, took up the 
quarrel and protects her drove. I am, as you 
know, Breton myself, and know them, Lomaria 
was obliged to conceal himself, for those bar- 
barians cried for vengeance— de Sevigne advised 
his coming to Paris, and here he is." 

" But," said La Trousse, " the Breton rebels 
intend, it seems, to appeal to the king, and it is 
said he will be tried for murder. la it quite 
prudent his running into the lion's mouth ?" 

" The safest thing he could do," said de 
Grammont, " he would have been condemned 
if he had staid in Brittany. Let Louis once 
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see his divine dancing, and he is conquered— 
let him but observe the manner of his entering 
a room — his style of putting on his plumed hat 
to begin the dance, and none but an inhuman 
tyrant could harbour a particle of anger towards 
him, if he had killed an emperor ! What is the 
academy, all in a body, compared to him? — 
mere automatons! What is Tiberio Fiorelli 
himself — stiffness and awkwardness enshrined ? 
He is worthy to be canonised — let us think of 
nothing but Lomaria. Let us live for nothing 
but his passe-pieds /" 

They were at this stage of de Grammont's ex- 
travagant enthusiasm joined by several ladies, 
all of whom listened to the praises of this ac- 
complished young Breton with delighted atten- 
tion. The King and his beautiful favourite 
were amongst the number of listeners and 
caught the mania of the moment. 

It was agreed that at the approaching ball at 
Court, one of the numerous entertainments on 
the tapis in honour of the proposed marriage of 
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Mademoiselle de Bloia and the Prince de Conti, 
that de Sevignfi and Lomaria should be received 
and the King should judge of the praiaes he- 
Btowed 80 liberally upon the noble Breton 
were well merited. 

The Queen meantime, amongst all the per- 
sona present was the only one silent and un- 
moved by the absurd and violent admiration ex- 
pressed by those around her of a persom whom 
few of them knew, and whose only quality 
mentioDed was bis talent for dancing. She 
sighed deeply and turned away. — " And this 
man hae murdered a ibllow-creature— one too 
who loved," she mentally exclaimed : " can this 
Lomaria be the son of the excellent Madame de 
Neversj whose soul ia all benevolence and 
goodness. Strange fri:aks lias nature if it be 
sol" 

The queen addressed herself to one of her 
ladies, and from various enquiries that she 
made found that this Lomaria, Marquis de 
Giverraud, was indeed the unworthy son of 
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excellent parents ; that he was as much hated 
in the country as his father had been loved ; 
and that so fearful and dangerous had he 
become in the neighbourhood, that it was said 
his mother, whenever he went out, was accus- 
tomed to have the great bell of the castle rung, 
to warn the inhabitants that their enemy was 
abroad. 

He was, although thoroughly vicious and 
unprincipled, cruel and tyrannous, a very 
miracle of beauty and grace ; and his manners 
and appearance were so captivating, that all the 
stories recounted of him were forgotten or dis- 
believed the moment he appeared. 

Such was the dangerous man who had lately 
arrived in Paris to add another to the list of 
profligates who swarmed in that gay capital, 
and to teach the performance of 

" The oldest sins, the newest kind of ways.** 

His reputation, bad as it was, gave him a 
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durm amoDgBt tbe dissolute yoong men of tbe 
day, and the fame of his beauty excited the 
eager curiosity of the thoughtless women who 
lived but for excitement and amusement, care- 
less of all consequences, present or future. 

'* Does not your majesty think it disgrace- 
ful," said Ajtgeliqae de Meri, one of the 
queen's maida of honour, " that a man known 
to have committed so great a crime, should be 
prused and sought after in this manner. For 
my part, if I have ever the misfortime to meet 
him, I shall avoid him as I would Bras d' Adcr 
the brigand lumself." 

" Ah, you will change your mind depend 
on it," interposed de Montespan, who had heard 
the remark addressed to tbe queen, " no one 
ever saw Lomaria yet who could resist him. 
He is a very Cyrus, an Amadis, a hero of 
romance, more charming than Mademoiselle de 
ja Fayette has ever described. Tell me what 
Tou think of him this day week, I^ve you no 
longer time." 
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** Beauty," returned Angellque ** never 
makes an impression on me — I mean mere 
beauty. I regard it as I would a picture, but 
unless that mind is filled with generous virtues, 
beauty disgusts rather than delights.'' 

" Charming Angelique !" laughed de Mon- 
tespan, ** how little you know of yourself and 
the world. Besides what has one to do with 
virtues if a man looks quite as handsome 
without." 

The queen frowned, and Angelique blushed 
with anger, as the lovely mistress of the in- 
constant king turned away with a gay air and 
jc^ned her royal lover, whose eyes were at that 
moment directed towards her. It was evident 
to Angelique that de Montespan was entertain- 
ing the king with her sentiments, and she saw 
by their laughter that her simplicity was the 
object of their ridicule. 

** It is strange," said Angelique de Meri to 
hereelf, '« that every expression of disgust at 
wickedness and profligacy is received here with 
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ridicule and contempt — ^that nothing is admired 
or tolerated but frivolity and folly — ^alas 1 worse 
qualities even than these win favour at court. 
Why did my fate lead me from the peaceful 
solitude of my native mountains to such an 
atmosphere as this !" 

" Angelique," said the queen, who divined 
the turn her thoughts had taken — ** do not 
imagine, because you hear vice advocated with- 
out a voice that dares to reply — do not believe 
that you alone condemn and despise what too 
many are obliged to be blind to. Alas ! would 
that Louis would listen more to his own heart, 
and less to the seductive notes that lure him to 
amusement, purchased at any price." 

' Madam," said Angelique, " you are the 
9^een, your voice should be the most powerful ; 
^'^cl Its counsel would be virtue— why do you 
^^t exert it more." 

*^hen she had spoken. Mademoiselle de 

^1 felt half afraid that her words were too 

frank • p 

» 'or httle accustomed to a court, and its 
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etiquettes, she had not learnt to weigh every 
syllable before it was uttered; but the smile 
of the queen, mournful as it was, re-assured 
her. Marie Ther^se laid one hand gently on 
her arm, while she pointed with the other to a 
group before them. 

*' Look at those three women," said she, 
" they must all be removed from him before 
advice of mine can reach my husband's ear." 

Angelique kissed the hand of her royal mb- 
tress respectfully, and was silent. At this 
moment Louis approached, and in a playful 
tone addressed the pair. 

** Tour majesty and your pretty mentor," said 
he, *' look quite scared — one would think a 
wolf had appeared before you. St. Aignan, de 
Grrammont, have you not a lay to charm away 
this gloom ? Awake, I beseech you, the echoes 
of the forest, with a strain able to draw the 
wood-nymphs from their haunts to listen. The 
fair Mademoiselle de Meri, I fear, believes 
that virtue and propriety live only amongst 

VOL. I. c 
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the shades of her native Auvergne. Let us 
conyinoe her, at least, that gaiety and pleasure 
are to be found nearer the capital" 

The king's invitation was quickly attended 
to ; St Aignan, ever prompt in his duty as a 
courtier, took a lute from an attendant, and^ 
without hesitation, played a lively air, accom- 
panying it with words of his own composi- 
tion :— 

SONG- 

How can they whose lives are past 

In dull study, t<Ml, and care, 
Know the joys that loyers taste, 

Or the woes that lo.vers share ? 
How oan any sing a theme, 

Which in booki) alone they know, 
. All their knowledge is a dream, 

Our's is real, joy or woe. 

More than any learned page. 

Gentle looks and voices move. 
He is but an idle sage. 

Who would write the lore of love. 
"We, who teach its mysteiy. 

Have no books but smiles and sighs* 
And the lamp to read them by 

Is the light of Beauty's eyes. 
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'^ Alas r sighed the king, with affected sad- 
ness, ^' how gailj you sing, St. Aignan — 

' Le mal d'amour est plus grand qu'on ne pense !' 

give me the instrument, though I am but a poor 
performer." 

As he spoke he tuned the lute^ and with 
much skill and grace, in a tone of assumed 
melancholy, sang as follows, as he lay at the 
feet of the blushing and gratified beauty, whose 
empire was at this moment at its height : — 

SONG. 

My sword is rusting in its sheath, 

Again I needs must try its power ; 
Since not for me is twined the wreath, 

The golden wreath in beauty's bower. 
Once more TU haste to seek the foe, 

On whom my wasted force to prove : 
r Alas I there is but one I know, 

My only, enemy is love I 

My casque has long been thrown aside, 

And rosy chaplets bind my hair : 
To tend the fair is all my pride. 

To gain her smiles my only care. 

c 3 
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Peace, through the land, extends her swayv 
Ah I let her tender influence move ; 

And yielding beauty softly say, 
The warrior has no foe in love I 



As Louis ended hb song he gazed for the 
answer to his complaint in the eyes of Maide- 
moiselle de Scoraille, regardless of wounding 
any heart in the assembly. The queen turned 
pale, and pressed heavily on the arm of 
Mademoiselle de Meri, on whom she leant, 
but the eyes of the quick and violent de 
Montespan struck fire as she marked the care- 
less effrontery of her lover's proceeding. She 
had restrained her feelings to the utmost 
throughout the day, but her anger and indigna- 
tion had now reached its height. 

" Give me the lute, St. Aginan," exclaimed 
she, 1^^ his majesty has forgotten that there is 
another verse to this ballad, which is supposed 
to be sung by the false and treacherous knight 
Lancelot, who had betrayed every damsel 
who trusted and loved him." One whom 
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he had wronged answered his verses as 
follows: — 

Oh, hush that lute's persuasive tone. 

By thee too sweetly taught to feign, 
Its melody is sound alone. 

And truth avoids the fatal strain. 
One who has Jcnown thy scorn too well. 

Thy lays of falsehood would reprove. 
Even from the grave she> comes to tell. 

How harsh a foe thou art to love." 

She sang with a fire and meaning, which 
gave the utmost effect to her words, and every 
one who heard was startled at their expression. 
As she finished the instrument fell from her 
hand, and she sunk back, overcome with pas* 
sionate emotion, with sobs and cries. All was 
now confusion — ^Louis, flattered, although an- 
noyed, could not do otherwise than offer her 
instant attention, which however Bhe scornfully 
refused, and, without attempting to conceal 
her anger, insisted that her carriage should 
foe instantly called, that she might leave the 
Bpot 
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The Queen, not sorry for an excuse to break 
up the party, rose and intimated her intention 
of returning to the Palace. The carriages 
were brought, and all the ladies accordingly 
took leayci the king assisting the pouting 
beauty into her's, and then returning to afford 
the like attention to her somewhat disconcerted ^ 
rival As Louis gave his hand to Madame de 
Maintenon, who accompanied de Montespan, 
he said to her in an imder tone — ** Will you 
permit me to see you alone to-morrow, I have 
much on which to request your advice, and 
with you, at least, I am certain of indulgtoce, 
as well as wisdom.'' 
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CHAPTER VL 



NINON. 

Vn vid amour ne laundt plaire, 
On voudrait deja qu'il fut mort ; 

Quand il languit ou qu*il s'endort 
n egt permis de s'en defair«« 

St. Patuc 



Such might have been the motto of her who 
was at this period, as long before, the arbitress 
of fashion in the French metropolis, the witty, 
gay, singular, and dangerously loyely Ninon de 
I'Enclos. 

She was said to divide Paris with the Court, 
from which she was rather excluded by her 
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own wish than from any feeling of mo] 
which kept the equally indiscreet ladies of rank 
from familiarly associating with her. It was 
well known that many were her friends^ and 
had she chosen to exert the interest she pos- 
sessed with persons in high places there is little 
doubt but she might have held a place of which 
she was perhaps as worthy as many of her con- 
temporaries, whose lives were scarcely less 
notorious, though screened by great names. 

She had, however, a careless independence 
which made her avoid trammels of any kind, 
and she laughed at the etiquette which she 
could not have submitted to follow. 

Her world was in her own circle, and com- 
prised all that was gay, witty, accomplished 
and amusing. No one who was not distin- 
guished for some quality tending to please 
found admission into her saloons; and not to be 
there admitted was to be cast out of fashion- 
able society altogether. 

Her dresSj her manner, her style, all about 
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ker was unstudied, free, and perfect in everj 
point ; the most exquisite taste reigned in every 
thing she did — her rooms, furniture, ornaments, 
pictures, statues — all was the very beau ideal 
of elegance and refinement Not a shade of 
coarseness or impropriety betrayed the charac^ 
ter of the brilliant company assembled — all that 
appeared outwardly was the pattern of what* 
ever was desirable in the fashionable world. 

To be of Ninon'« society argued some merit 
of whatever kind — if not superior talent, su- 
perior beauty or manners or rank were neces- 
sary as a passport. The young men of fashion 
of the day took their degrees in this temple of 
the graces — the foppery of this hotel passed 
current everywhere, the follies and vices re- 
ceived here carried their weight in other circles 
— everything was tolerated but insipidity and 
vulgarity of manners. Pedantry was banished, 
but wit and talent reigned supreme— men of 
letters, of science, artists, actors, all were 
w^elQome; and, seen there, they were beheld m 
€ 5 
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perfection! for the atmosphere of Ninon^s abode 
•eemed their natural element. 

It was well known that the heart of Ninon 
was the seat of the noblest sentiments, that 
her benevolence^ generosity and goodness were 
unbounded, in fact, that ^' she had all the mr^ 
tues of an honest man ;" and consequentlj the 
Tery worst persons who frequented her assem- 
blies were careful to conceal vices which she 
would not consider venial. Tyranny, cruelty, 
meanness, oppression and cowardice were held 
in abhorrence by her— though she could for- 
give extravagance, weakness, and all the faulty 
that take their rise in folly or false feeling. 
She had a mind to discriminate closely, but 
she was not a severe judge of failings which 
she shared — all the wicked and vicious qualities 
to whi«h her own mind was a stranger inspired 
her with disgust, and she would not afford her 
countenance to those possessed of them, if they 
came to her knowledge. 

Her love of justice was predominant, and 
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her attachment to truth paramount. She never 
deceived, aud hated deception in others, except 
in afiairs of the hearty to which she was in 
every way indulgent : she could laugh at many 
things of this kind which she secretly blamed, 
but as she was far from setting up for a censor, 
she did not enquire into motives too closely^ 
unless they were forced upon her. Beauty and 
genius found in her a ready patroness. Her 
faults were undeniable, and her [merits have 
been acknowledged by all. 

" For the love of Heaven, de Sevign^," 
said Pomenars to his friend, as they rolled 
along in their carriage, on their way to take up 
the new star of fashion, Lomaria, in order to 
carry him to the hotel de I'Enclos — '* for the 
isake of all you hold dear, be careful to conceal 
from Ninon this affair of Lomaria and his 
vassal. She would take fright, for she hates 
cruelty, and thinks of these trifles too deeplj. 
It will be easy enough to frame a story, but we 
must keep the truth out of sighL" 
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" Of course," stud de Sevign^, ** do you sup- 
pose one would tell her the red facta — they 
certainly would not apeak in hia favour with 
her eenubility. At coart it is of little conse- 
quence. Hia case ia going hard with those 
bigots of Rennes, and a deputation ia to be 
sent almost immediately to the king. His 
mother behaves very ill in the afiair, ahe will 
not interfere, and declares that the kw shall 
take its course. We must manage to introduce 
him well, and gain him a firm footing before 
the old idiots arrive, for if some caprice of 
justice should take Louis, he might doom lum 
to death at once, and confirm the expected 
sentence of the judges." 

At this moment the frienda reached the door 
of Lomaria's hotel, and the hero of the hour 
waa conducted by them in triumph to the 
shrine of the divinity of Paris. 

The sensation which he created waa even 
greater than had been anticipated. Ninon was 
enchanted with his grace, ease, and talent, op- 
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parentlj universal knowledge, his reiSned taste 
in literature^ his voice, and his dancing. 

** You were so young," said she, '* when we 
met before that I had more than half forgotten 
you — ^but years have made you all I then fore- 
told. Madame Scarron, whose position as you 
know is strangely altered since then, predicted 
that you would one day outshine all our men 
of fashion. You have, of course, seen your old 
friend ?" 

Lomaria informed her that he had done so, 
and been received in the kindest manner. 

" Oh yes," said Ninon, " that is the best 
trait in her character — she never ill-treats an 
old acquaintance — if there is policy in it, it is 
at least good. Even I, if I choose it, might 
always be her gu^t, but I wish to shock no 
one's prejudices, and my world I can create as 
I please, after my own fantasy." 

'* What can we do for this meteor of 
beauty?" said the fair syren to de Sevigne, 
^ 4can we not marry him to some great heiress 
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and secure his fortune — ^for though not poor, 
Pomenars tells me he has already spent a great 
part of his possessions and must repur it.'* 

'* Pomenars had better give him a fortune 
in his awn coin,*^ remarked Langl^, ^^ you know 
how he got off in the late business ?" 

*' No," said Ninon, " I have not had time to 
ask — but I see him here, therefore his sentence 
was, probably, not very severe." 

'^ It could not be positively proved that he 
had issued false coin," proceeded Langlee, ^'and 
he was acquitted — ^he paid the fees of his trial 
honourably in the same bright suspected pieces, 
and has now shaved his beard, as you see, for, 
as he justly said, during the trial, what was the 
use of his attending to his head till he knew to 
whom it belonged, whether to the king or 
himself." 

Ninon laughed heartily at this anecdote. 
^' But tell me," said she, *' could we not con- 
trive to marry this Breton PhoQuix, Lomaria, 
to Mademoiselle de Meri, the richest heiress at 
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«ourt. She would have an inimitable husband, 
and he would be a made man. 

•* Why not I" cried de Grammont, ^ the 
thought is exquisite. She is made of money—- 
«he rolls in diamonds and gold^ and has no 
idea how to spend her riches. Fate is against 
me, or I would teach her — my star is contrary 
to marriage ; but Lomaria is the man, we will 
arrange it all for him. I do not mind trouble 
for a friend." 

** Generous creature !" said Ninon, ^' you are 
sdways ready to make up all matches but your 
own. It is, howevor, more generous in me; 
for I lose my lovers by this means. You ar- 
ranged that affair of the handsome Felix de 
Varennes. between you and de Sevigne. Pray 
tell me how it has turned out — I mean his 
marriage with the Countess of Mezeraye ?" 

*' Ask de Sevigne, he is his correspondent,^' 
replied de Grammont ; *' but we will not wander 
from our subject: let us think of the best 
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*^ A circumstance in his favour," returned 
Ninon ; '^ she will find herself irresistiblj 
drawn towards him, and the less able to 
escape." 

*' Lomaria will go with us to the masked 
ball, at Chantillj," said de Grammont — ** his 
dress is unique, and will captivate all Paris. 
She need not know who the hero is who has 
enchained her till the bait is taken. This 
business is well begun, and we are all embarked 
in the cause — it shall not fail. We will have 
another wedding as gay as that of Mademoiselle 
de Blois." 

^* How goes on the wooing, my dear de 
Grammont?" said Ninon, "it is one of the 
most comic things of the day, this pretty little 
marriage ceremony. The king has a set of play 
things quite to his mind.^' 

*' Oh," replied de Grammont, " this couple 
are more in love than was ever known out of 
arcadia. The king said to his daughter the 
other day that he loved her so much he 
eould not bear to part with her. The pretty 
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bride elect was so pleased and so much 
affected that she burst into tears, npon which 
her father exclaimed, '* Ah I I see how it is — 
you have a secret aversion for the husband we 
have chosen for you." This redoubled her 
tears, the Prince de Conti hurried to console 
her, and nearly overturned half a dozen ladies 
of honour, in his haste to catch her before she 
fainted. He threw himself at her feet before 
all the court, mingled his tears with hers, and 
had to be caressed and comforted by the tyrant 
father in most heroic style. I added to the 
risibility of the scene, by gravely recommend- 
ing the prince, to be careful, and humour his 
future father-in-law, take all things easy with 
him, and I did not doubt but he would find he 
had married into a very good family. The 
king on this laughed heartily, and the tragedy 
became a farce forthwith." 

^' The fair penitent, meanwhile," said da 
Sevigne, " is in high spirits— the Prince has 
been to the Carmelites to visit her, and my 
Mother assures me that the scene was quite 
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edifying. Sister Loiuse is almost as lovely as 
ever, with the same seraphic eyes which no 
fasting nor austerities can render dim, but for 
the new divinity her royal lover would be again 
in danger ; but he is chained to the car of this 
goddess with links of diamond, and will more 
than ever need the prayers of all the pious 
sisterhood, with the pious adviser at the head 
ofalL'' 

^^ What, Madame Scarron, you mean?" said 
Pomenars, '^ the widow is playing a singular 
game — she most assuredly has the king in her 
power, yet she gives him leave to hop fix)m 
her hand to any dist-ance he pleases, taking 
care that he gets not too far for her to pluck 
him back when it suits her purpose." 

'' But how does the wise Madame (no longer 
de MaintenanJ bear the new reign?" asked 
Ninon of her gay friends. ** The pretty 
Duchess is, methinks, more dangerous than 
the passionate Marquise'; religion, doubtless, 
consoles her for all" 

^* Oh yes," said de Qrammont, " and it will 
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Dome more into fashion than ever, for there 
tare now so many hearts to be coneoletL She 
boars all with philosophy and fortitude, and her 
patience conies out in great relief against the 
gloomy sky of dc Montespan's rage. Mean- 
tanic the lovely idol lives in an atmosphere of 
aplondour, never yet imagined. The presents 
she has made this new year are the most eoetly 
ever heard of; diamonds and pearls are to ter 
but blossoms and leaves, which she scatters 
RTound with the band of a goddess of flowers. 
Louis denies her nothing, and it is thought 
soon ho will build lier a palace entirely of gold, 
with every brick studded with jewels." 

" I'oor Montespan I" said Ninon, " she must 
bo roody to die of vexation. What weakness ' 
aa if love was not mode of gossamer, which 
every breesic carries off to the next flower, only 
to be wliirlcd away again with the slightest 
breath." 

" Madame Searron's aensibilitics are not so 
readily called forth," said de Sevigne; " reason 
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is her guide in eyerything, and prudence with 
her tempers affection.'' 

" She never felt affection for a created 
creature I" exclaimed Ninon, ** except herself — 
that woman has but one idol, to whom she 
offers up every victim friend she seduces into 
her toils. Her aims are ambitious, and she 
will succeed in whatever she undertakes. She 
resolved to be the wife of Scarron, and she 
succeeded. She is bent on a higher match 
now, and you will see in time the triumph of 
hypocrisy in her." 

*' Do you really think the king loves such a 
woman ?" said de Sevigne. 

'^ She will become necessary to him," replied 
Ninon, ^^ and that is the secret of most unions. 
She will give him a habit of consulting her, of 
finding sympathy in her, and it will end by his 
fljing to her on all occasions, till, at last, as he 
grows older, he will not seek to find iii mere 
beauty, what her superior mind can afford him, 
amusement and variety," 
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^* She is an accomplished hTpoerite," said de 
Gtammont. 

^ All see through her mask, but none will 
ever be able to lift it," returned Ninon. 

« Lomaria," said she^ suddenly chaDging the 
subject, ^^ hare you become inoculated with 
this mania which has taken possession of us all 
in Paris — ^have you {been yet to visit Les 
Amis?'' 

'^ Alas I" said Lomaria, ^' I am a stranger, 
ignorant of all that is worthy to be known. 
How should a wild Breton like me know how 
to comport himself without the help of a fairy, 
whose wand can lead him into the right way ? 
I never heard of Les Amis." 

^^ It is time that you should/' returned she 
laughing, ^' fear not, you have friends who are 
ever ready to assist your ignorance. You must 
know then that we are all bent on discovering 
our destinies, and in order to do so we go in 
crowds day after day to a certain abode of 
sybils where an oracle declares all that envious 
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timewouldconcealfromourview. Inotherwords 
some strange people, not long arrived in Paris 
from the East, as it is said, have the power of 
telling fortunes in a manner so surprising that 
inspiration of some sort must assist them. They 
know the past and predict the future. You 
must consult them, and they shall tell whether 
your star is propitious at this moment '^ 

^^ I can myself decide that question," replied 
Lomaria, gallantly bowing to Ninon, ^* it is 
at the height for I have been presented to a 
divinity." 

'' Are you as superstitious in Brittany as we 
in Paris ?" said Ninon, *^1 have heard that you 
have wild tales in your shadowy land." 

" We are a people given up to sorcerers and 
witches^ — we see a fairy in every glade — a 
nymph in every fountain," answered Lomaria, 
^' but I never felt that I had become the 
victim of spells and enchantments till I came 
to the capital." 
Ninon smiled with gratified vanity as the 
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handsome Breton uttered compliments, wUch 
in bis mouth had a yalue they wanted when 
uttered by another. 

" Yon shall tell na some of your witch 
storieB," said she, " for you, I am sure, can g^ve 
the horrible a grace," then turning to the rest 
■he exclumed : 

" Who has heard the new Opera of Proser- 
pine ? nothing like it was ever imagined — you 
must all go to-night — my box will expand to 
hold you — let ns, cavaliers, give up our souls 
to the delights of music, and forget all the 
discords of the common world." 

^ saying she rang for her carrif^e, and a 

chosen few were selected by her to be honored 

^>th a seat in it, whUe the others dispersed with 

* Promiae of joining her in the course of the 

©mng, a promise wbieh was one of the few, 

y^ performed, as to be banished from 
the eirAi « 

_ le of Ninon, or absent at any time, 

»ng once been admitted to it, was to lose all 
•lainia to k 

oe considered of the grande mode. 
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Lomaria was not only the chosen cavalier on 
the occasion, but Ninon^ proud to display her 
new conquest in the eyes of the ladies of the 
court, contrived in a thousand ways to make 
him conspicuous; she was happy to observe 
that he attracted universal attention, and that 
all eyes were turned to her part of the theatre. 

That night he first saw Angelique de Meri, 
whom Ninon pointed out to him as she sat near 
the queen ; her appearance pleased him more 
than he chose to acknowledge to the fair 
coquette whom he wished at the moment to 
propitiate. 

** She is pretty enough,'* said he to de Gram- 
mont on their way home, '^ to give me some 
glory in gaining her — ^her fortune will be of 
infinite service to me at this period ; and she 
does not look too robust to tire me out when it 
is more convenient that I should be a widower, 
I think I can manage the affair without Les 
Amis.** 

VOL. I. D 
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De Grammont liBtened to his new friend, 
with Burprise* 

^ One would think you were bom at Courts 
Lomaria," etad he, '* your ideas are so ready, 
your eonclusionfl so just, and you have so little 
conscience. The pretty de Meri will be a 
lucky woman." 
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CHAPTEB III. 



LOMARIA. 

'' Je suu assur^e que vous aurie2 M ravie de voir daxuer 
Lomaria : les violons et passe-pieds de la cour font mal au 
«oeiir aux pris de ceux la : c'est quelque chose d'extraordinaire : 
je n'ai jamais vu dliomme danser comme Lomaria. 

" Je youdrais que yous eussiez vu Tair de M. de Lomaria, et 
de qu'elle mani^e il dte et remet son chapeau : qu'elle legeret^ I 
qu'elle justesse ! H peut defier tous les courtisans et les oon- 
fondre, sur ma parole." 

LiTTBBB OF Madame De Seyzohe. 



»< 



IHd erer Dragon so become a care I" 

Shakspebe. 



The hero whose accomplishments and singular 
beauty, grace^ and talent^ had roused so much 
interest in so many bosoms, and who had now 
D 3 
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gained a stable footing in the ftahionable world, 
the last touch required to reader him irresis- 
tible, who had awakened aomethiDg almost 
akia to affection in the heart of the Goddess of 
the Mode, the inimitahle Ninon, who had 
attracted the attention of the king, and set »11 
the gossipa of Paris at work, was by birth a 
Breton. He was called generally Lomaria, 
from one of his estates, but his title was that of 
Marquis de Gwerrand, and was the eon of 
parents whose virtues were so distinguished 
that their names were never pronounced in 
Brittany without blessings. They had no 
other son, and when a child he gave every pro- 
mise of equalling them in excellent qualities, 
at least this was the impression made on the 
minds of all who beheld him, and who, like the 
generality of mankind, judged from appear- 
ances, for nothing could exceed the beauty of 
hie face and form. It seemed as if the minds 
^^ his parents were pictured forth in the 
^odypf thig angelic infant He became the 
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wonder and admiration of the whole country, 
and, as may be imagined, was the idol of his 
father and mother. Whether their excessive 
indulgence, and unwearied tenderness were the 
cause of their treasure's destruction it is hard 
to pronounce, but certain it is that with the 
growth of every year, as the child\ beauty 
encreased the worst propensities developed 
themselves, until his parents could no longer 
conceal from themselves the vices of their 
darlmg. 

His education was most carefully attended 
to ; the Marquis removed to his hotel in Pari^ 
in order that his son might have ihe benefit of 
every advantage; his capacity was great, his 
talents various, his facility extraordinary ; 
although he had an invincible dislike to study, 
and would only learn what gave him least 
trouble. In all the accomplishments of the 
day he was a proficient, and his quickness and 
readiness prevented his ever appearing at a loss 
Qn any subject. After a few years the Marquis 
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returned to his estates in Brittany, where he 
was anxious that his son should redde, and 
adopt the patriarchal mode of life which had so 
endeared him to his vassals. Young Lomaria 
found, at first, much amusement in the country 
sports, in which he excelled ; and the deference 
and homage paid him reconciled him to the 
routine of a country life. He soon found, 
however, amusements less innocent, which 
drew down upon him from the pure and simple 
people amongst whom he lived, and whose 
usages he outraged, reprobation and dislike. 
His example corrupted many of the young men 
in his neighbourhood whose manners were 
hitherto, though homely, without blame, and 
his name became a terror to parents and a knoll 
to all. 

The death of his father left Lomaria, at an 
early age, his own master, and the arbiter of 
his own destiny : his mother, whose fondness 
for him nothing could diminish, saw with 
agony that, as his power to do evil increased, his 
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will became greater to take advantage of it; 
and her whole life was spent in endeavours to 
<;ounteract the harm he was continually doing. 
Much as she adored him his presence was 
therefore a continual pain to her ; and during 
his absences, which were frequent, she existed 
in the hope that he would not be committing 
any fault which would make him more hated in 
his own country. 

Extravagant beyond bounds, her utmost care 
was necessarily exerted to prevent his profusion 
being felt by those who depended on the 
protection of the castle, and all her own 
property was spent in charities which her un- 
worthy son knew and cared little about. All 
luxury and enjoyment she denied to herself, in 
order that no diiBPerence might be felt by those 
around her; and while Lomaria carried on 
faia career of wickedness, his exemplary, but 
too attached mother, was a prey to every species 
of anxiety and privation. 

Lomaria, at the time when he first appeared 
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in Paris, was in the very zenith of bia beaaty ; 
and the bad reputation which he had g^ed is 
Brittany was rather in his favour than otherwise 
in the dissolute society of which he was in 
future to be the distinguished star. 

The broken hearts and lacerated feelings he 
had left behind weighed not upon his con- 
M»ence, and he gave himself up without reserve 
to the enjoyment of every dissipation provided 
by the most brilliant and vidous court in 
Europe. 

Of all those whose beauty and riches might 
attract the young Breton, perhaps few were 
more calculated for bis purpose than the heiress 
Angolique de Aleri. Left an orphan at an 
early age, she had been brought up in a convent 
in Auvergnc, where her estates lay, and had 
only appeared a short lime in the world at- 
tached to the service, and under the protection 
of the amiable queen of Louis XIV. 

Notwithstanding her inexperience she had 
decided notions and a firm will: unable to 
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comprehend the manners of the gay world in 
which she now moved, everything appeared to 
her inexplicable and unreasonable, and she 
looked with aversion on every one of the gay 
gallants who fluttered about her, never seeking 
to discover if any worth existed beneath the frivo- 
lous exterior of those who were the idols of the 
day. In general she was right, for there were 
very few amongst those who surrounded her 
whose claim to attention extended beyond the 
fashion of their garments. 

When she first met Lomaria, at a masked 
ball, at the palace of the Prince de Conde, at 
Chantilly, it was in a blaze of splendour 
hitherto unknown, even in that expensive 
region. Before she was aware of the name of 
the elegant and fascinating cavalier who at- 
tached himself to her side during the evening, 
and appeared to be exclusively occupied with 
her, she already felt his influence, and the 
gentleness and softness of his manners, joined 
D 5 
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to a certain melancholy in his voice, interested 
her deeply. 

When she vras formally introduced to him by 
the Prince, the sound of his name startled her, 
and recollections of certain rumours which had 
reached her ear when she first heard of him, 
returned with such sudden force that she could 
not conceal a shudder, as she drew back her 
hand from his respectful salute. Her action 
was not unobserved by him, and as he made his 
bow and retired there was a mournful reproach 
in his eyes, as a low, tremulous sigh escaped 
him, which was not without its effect. 

*' Did you not tell me, madam/' said she to 
the queen, " that the Countess de Giverrand 
was a most amiable woman ?" 

** Certainly," replied the queen, " she is a 
pattern to her sex, aud her late husband was 
one of the best of men." 

'* Is it then likely that their son should de- 
serve the character I have heard of him ?" said 
Angelique, with a slight hesitation. 
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** I fear he is very unlike either of hii 
parents," answered Marie Th&jese, "and the 
example he will have here will not improve 
him. He is the last man I should drsire you 
to look upon with an eye of favour. I see he 
admires you, which is but natural, and he is 
so insinuating that I warn you in time not to 
allow yourself to regard him with any but 
hostile feelings." 

" He is, of course, indifferent to me," said 
Angelique, ^' but his sentiments and manners 
are strangely different from all others with 
whom I have conversed since I came to Paris. 
It is singular indeed if he deserve a11 that is 
said of him." 

Every time that circumstances threw An- 
gelique into the society of Lomaria, and the 
occasion was frequent, she became more and 
more convinced in her own mind that he had 
been misrepresented : the delicacy of his mind, 
.the purity of his feelings expressed in every 
iword he uttered^ the subdued admiration 
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shown in his looks, the almost chivahrous re- 
apeot which he pud her, all tended to impresB 
her with a belief that envy of kis merits had 
caased him to be maligned. 

One evening they were oonver^ng tc^ether 
at an assembly, where, in the midet of a crowd, 
they appeared alone, AngeHque ventured to 
lead to the subject of Brittany, about whose 
histwy she made many enquiries. His answers 
delighted her, the romance and mystery at- 
tached to that singular region excited her 
curiosity, and the enthusiasm with which he 
spoke of hie country inspired her with admira- 
tion as well as surprise. 

" And are you really attached to this solitary 
and remarkable spot?" asked ehe, somewhat 
doubtingly. 

Lomaria hesitated. ^ May I really ven- 
ture," he said, " to tell you the truth. To few 
besides should I dare to express all the adora- 
tion I have for this wild land of my birth. In 
Paris, to feel any enthusiasm except for the 
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reigning trifles of the day is ridiculous, and I 
fear if I told you my weakness, I should be 
condemned as savage." 

" Not by me," said Angelique. ** Have you 
not observed with how much contempt I treat 
these trifles to which you attach importance. 
Do you suppose that I imagine there is no 
world but the illuminated and unnatural at- 
mosphere around us." 

** I did you injustice," replied Lomaria, " but 
to none of the brilliant companions of the court 
would I breathe my sentiments. To none 
would I tell of the deep devotion I feel for 
every wild dell, every weird stone, every desert 
waste of my own neglected land, where, beneath 
a rugged outside, beat hearts filled with every 
virtue that adorns humanity. Blest should I 
be to live in those wilds a life of simple happi- 
ness far from these empty gaieties which only 
leave the mind a void, and cannot satisfy the 
affections." 

" Why, feeling as you do, did you ever leave 
them ?" asked Angelique. 
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" We are the creatures of circumstance/' said 
Lomaria, ^' it was expected of me that I should 
appear for a time in the world, and I obey, 
but how sweet will be my return to that dear 
castle where my mother dwells, to that rural 
hamlet where I have a friend in every villager 
to—" 

** The Aire Neuve F said a low, deep voice, 
close to the ear of Lomaria. 

Lomaria started, his face became of ashy 
paleness as he laid his hand upon his sword. 
There was no one near them, yet the voice waa 
clear and distinct, and seemed to have pro- 
ceeded from some person close beside them. 

*' Who was that who spoke?" said he to 
Mademoiselle de Meri, but she only gazed on 
him with surprise, not having apparently heard 
the voice. The colour returned to his cheek, 
and he recovered himself. ^^ Some passing 
remark probably, which the wind wafted 
towards us from the open windows of this 
beautiful pavilion, whose garden invites the 
admirer of nature in its highest adornment to 
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linger. To me how much more admirable is 
the wild sea, the rugged rocks, the frowning 
forests of my poor country, doomed, like worth 
in unseemly raiment, to be despised." 

•' You speak sadly of your country," said 
Angelique. '* Is it then so neglected ?" 

" By the great it is," replied Lomaria; 
*' our men of rank, who derive their revenues 
from its soil, spend all in this gay court, and 
care little for their honest tenantry whose hearts 
are more worth gaining than their gold. My 
father lived amongst his people, and such is my 
intention, in due time." As he said this 
Lomaria sighed, and cast down his eyes. " My 
mother," he continued, " wishes me to marry, 
and should I ever do so, I should hope to live 
and die amongst my people like a patriarch, 
beloved and honoured as my father was. But 
how shall I ever find amongst the gay and 
lovely, one who would bury herself with a 
hermit like me ?" 

*' They tell me," said Angelique, blushing 
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and thinking to ohange the subject, ** that you 
have antique songs and legends belonging to 
your singular country of strange interest, un- 
like those of any other nation, and worthy to 
delight the ears of those whom the world calls 
polished.'' 

" Would you like to hear one ?" said L#o- 
maria with readiness. 

Before she could reply they were joined by 
Madame de Maintenon, who taking a seat by 
the young heiress joined her entreaties to her's 
that Lomaria would give them a specimen of 
the metrical lore of Brittany, in which he was 
said to be weU versed. 

*' You must forgive the monotony of the aar 
which accompanies most of these ballads," said 
he, pleased to have attracted the attention he 
coveted, " in my country these pieces are gen- 
erally chaunted by one of our bards to the 
listening peasants who crowd on summer even- 
ings round him as he sits beneath some aged 
tree, and drones forth some such ditty as this. 
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I leamt it of a bard named Salauiij who is a 
famous poet amongst our rude people." 

Lomaria then in a rich, deep^ expressive voioe 
rather chaunted than simg a legend popular in 
Brittany, haying preluded it by describing the 
scene where the story he was about to relate 
had taken place. 

** Two leagues from the pretty little town of 
Kemperle," said he^ ^^ which seems to float on 
the waters of the Isol and the EU^, like a 
wreath of flowers and leaves upon a lake, is 
seen towards the north the large village of 
Faouet. The ancient chiefs of this name held 
a conspicuous place in the history of Bretagne, 
and their adventures form the subject of many 
popular ballads. This is one, and there exist 
several others on the same theme. 
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THE CRUSADER'S SPOUSE. 

Dialect of ComovaiUe. 

" Whim I ux\ the Holy War 

Where shall I mj ladj leave 7 
Who will guird her— J ■far, 

Who will bid her cease to grieve I" 

** Giie thy gentle dame to me, 

Brother, well myieal ia known, 
She fhall with mj daughtera be, 

And be tended like m; own. 
With m; children let her ataj. 

Or with noble ladies fui. 
All ihall tend her da; by day. 

And the Rama repast prepare." 

Gay at Faouet it seemi. 
Hones neigh and armour gleams. 
Full of nobles in the Court, 
Eager there they make resort. 
Each a red cross large and wide 
On hii shoulder beara with pride: 
Each bia banner in his hand. 
Warriors (or the Holy Land. 

And the Lord of Faouet 
Went with them upon that day. 
But Us toVrs he left not long. 

Ere with woe hia lady wept. 
Her lua brother nought to wrong. 

And a wretched captive kept. 
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*' If my love you thus repay, 
Quit your crimson robes I pray, 
Linen gowns you well may wear 
For my herds shall be your care.** 

** Oh, good brother, say not so— 
How to tend them should I know ?** 

*' If you know not, as a boon. 

This long lance shall teach you soont*' 

Seven long years that lady wept. 
Seven long years his flocks she kept : 
When that weary time was past. 
She could smile and sing at last. 
Oft she sung, nor would repine. 
When a knight from Palestine, 
Home returning on his way, 
On the mountain heard her lay. 

** Halt, my page," and rest thee here, 

Hold my bridle and be still. 
For a silver voice I hear. 

Wake the echoes of the hill ; 
And that little voice I know. 
Sweet as seven long years ago 1" 

** Hail ! young mountain maiden fair, 

Your repast must good have been, 
For you sing so debonair, 

And you seem of joy the queen/* 

** Yes, sir knight, my crust, tho* dry, 
All my wants can well supply.** 
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** Tell me, beauteous shepherd uudd. 
Can I in yon castle stay ?" 

** Yes, nr knight, for you display'd : 
Will be cheer both rich and gay : 
StaUe for your gallant steed 
And a soft bed at your need : 
Once I had such mezry cheer. 
But my husband then was near t 
Then I slept not in a shed ; 
Nor amongst the dogs was fed 1" 
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On thy hand a ring I 
Where, then, is thy husband goneV* 

** Ah, my husband, woe is me t 

Went to war and left me lone : 
Beauteous did his bright locks shine^ 
Locks as fair, young knight, as ttune T 

*^ If his lodes fike mine were bright. 
Turn thee, fair one, look again. 

Am not I thy own true knight 
Come to end thy care and pain t" 

"* Heard I right, oh, blissftU day I 
I am she, thy love, thy wife, 

Zisdy once of Faouet, 

Thine alone, in death or life.*^ 

** Leave these fields, my love^ and oome. 

For *tis meet we seek our home. 

I would fain be there to-day. 

All too long I've been away. 
» 4c » 
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Hall, good brother, hail to all. 

Tidings of my lady tell 
Whom I left ivithiii my hall, 

In thy keeping, fair and weD,'^ 

** Blest be thou, esoaped all ill 1 
She is well and lovely still. 
Welcome, welcome, brother dear, 
Seat thee and partake our cheer. 
She is gone to Kemperl^, 
For a fdte is there to-day. 
She with other dames is gone, 
But she will return anon— 
Oh what joy her lord to see, 
And what happiness for thee I'* 

" Liar, slaye— who cast her forth 
Drove her hence thy flocks to feed, 
Fly, avoid a husband's wrath. 
Shame upon so vile a deed, 
Hear'st thou not her sobs, and cries, 
Lo ! she stands before thine eyes. 

Hence, away and hide thy shame 
Recreant to thy fathers name ! 
For thy crime throughout the land 
Infamy thy race shall brand ; 
In these halls, unknown to wrong. 
Dwelt my sire and mother long. 
Or this sword a vengeance meet ; 
Straight had slain thee at her feet I" 
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A crowd of gay gallants at this moment 
approaching, put an end to the scene, and the 
hermit-bard was carried off to exhibit his in- 
nimitable skill in the passe-piedsy which he had 
introduced to the Parisian world of fashion, and 
to witness which was the great object of all the 
splendid throng which filled the saloons of 
royalty. 

Such interviews, such conversations as this 
frequently recurred, and by degrees Angelique 
accustomed herself to expect the devotion 
which was so readily accorded to her, and to 
feel disappointed if circumstances prevented 
her receiving it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



LES COMPAGNONS DU DEVOIR 

** Le bois le plus funeste et le moins fr^quentl 
Est, au priz de Paris, un lieu de sCbret^." 

BoiIiXAV. 



A Btrange contrast to the elegant and refined 
•ociety of Paris was to be found in the secret 
recesses of its crowded city. 

In an obscure quarter, long known as the 
haunt of the most degraded characters, coiners, 
thieves^ and murderers, existed the Eue de 
Champ Fleury^ whose dark, dirty, and narrow 
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precincts served well to conceal the deeds per- 
petrated in its retreat and to shelter the actors 
in them. 

Here, in a low, gloomy chamber, accessible 
by several secret ways, were assembled a party 
of persons of both sexes, whose business seemed 
of a nature that shunned the light of day. 
Two women appeared to take the lead in the 
conversation, and they both asked and an- 
swered questions of their companions with 
great earnestness. 

From a specimen of their conversation their 
quality may be guessed at, but it may be as 
well to mention that they formed part of a 
secret, and widely extended community called 
" Compagnons du» devoir," whose mysteries 
had existed in the heart of the capital for many 
years, and in spite of the late vigilance of the 
police authorities, had never been destroyed, 
although they had found it requisite to carry 
on their plans with greater caution than in the 
preceding reign. 
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The society was formed of a great Tariety of 
personages, whose sole aim, by whateTer means, 
was to obtain money. It was well known that 
several influential persons of rank, both male 
and female, were enrolled in the fraternity, 
and at a time when gambling and extravagance 
of all kinds was carried on to an incredible 
point, those who were deeply engaged in such 
pursuits hesitated not to seek any opportunity 
of gratifying their propensities. 

The chief of those who were now met in the 
Sue Champ Fleury, were the famous Catherine 
Deshaies, who had gained a great name as La 
Vaisin, at the time now spoken of. She was 
resorted to by weak persons, who consulted her 
as it was culled, respecting '* curix>site8^^ namely 
a knowledge of the future, and disco^'ery of 
hidden things. Her associate, the as notorious 
Madame de Bouville, a woman known as 
Vigoureux, together with the reputed sorceress 
Nicolas Hocque, Petit Pierre, Etienne Jardm, 

VOi^. I. E 
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Jean Biaule» and the noted bngaad Louis 
Coarnon» oaUed Braa d' Acier. 

The last personage addressing one of the 
vojnen thus spoke. 

*' So the game goes on well, Catherine ; you 
find dupes enough amongst these Gentile fools." 

^' Never better, Coarnon," answered Cathe- 
rine^ ^' I am now quite the fashion at Court, 
^nd ray rooms are actually besieged with the 
silly women who seek to know their fate. But 
our star rises higher and higher, for the king's 
mistresses one and all have visited me, and the 
weight of this purse will, methinks, add consi- 
derably to our common stock." As she spoke 
sike threw down on the floor a quantity of gold 
pieces, which were eagerly scrambled for by the 
party amidst vociferous exclamations. 

^' You said all the king's mistresses," said de 
Kouville ; '* surely not the saintly Scarron ?" 

^* She!" exclaimed la Voisin contemptuously, 
** oh, she is an old customer. I predicted to 
her long ago, when she was the old poet's wife, 
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that a higher lot was her& It was easy enough 
to foretell that. She is worthy to be one of 
us, if cunning and talent would admit her to 
our community. I told her she would be a 
Duchess and have ventured even as far as to 
say, Queen. She is ready to believe it ; and 
what do I lose by the promise at any rate. 
But the pretty idiot de Scoraille has been to 
me only to-day." 

** Indeed I" cried several voices ; " and what 
have you told the weak puppet ?" 

*' The same things as the wise one — but not 
the truth, which remains behind. I did not 
tell her that before a twelvemonth she would 
be food for worms," said La Voisin. 

" Am I to be called on then ?" said the bri- 
gand, Bras d'Acier, laughing, ^^ or have you a 
more delicate death for so dainty a fair one than 
i sl^ould indulge in ?" 

** She will be poisoned slowly— I have pro- 
mised that to de Montespan, who came to me 
in a fury which knew no bounds. Had you 
£ 3 
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seen how she stormed and raved, and uttered 
imprecations against her rival and the king, it 
would have rejoiced your heart I let her fury 
have its vent — she gave me all this gold as 
earnest, and is to supply any demand I may 
choose to make a^ the work advances. The 
first dose is already given, and a good founda- 
tion is laid — she is young and strong, but the 4 
longer she lingers the more we gain from her 
enemy, and at her death she doubles all we 
have received." 

" Glorious news !" exclaimed the party, 
*^ this is the best scheme we have had on foot 
for years — that is," added de Kouville, *' since 
the death of our old friend Brinvilliers — she 
was a great genius." 

*' And pray, madam," exclaimed in an angry 
tone la Voisin, *• in what do I fall short of her 
— can I not name as many who have been 
sacrificed to the good cause of universal friend- 
ship which we possess — ^have I not oiFered as 
many victims to our faith, and is not my art 
even greater than her own ?" 
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" True, true," cried de Rouville, ** I do not 
dispute it — but how can we refuse a tribute of 
regret to the memory one so valuable I we 
honor the living, but we mourn the dead. I 
have myself done our cause no little service, 
and my foster son the Marquis, will I think 
mainly help us." 

" Yes," returned La Voisin, " he is indeed 
an acquisition* How came you to have such 
influence with him ?" 

" The fact is," said de Rouville, ** soon after 
the mother of young Lomaria married, I was 
engaged as her maid, and lived with her some 
years in high favour, for the simple Breton 
fools never found out that it was I who con- 
trived to rob them continually, as I made it a 
point, of course, of doing. I always arranged 
so that the blame should fall on others, and so 
gained their confidence, that by degrees I got 
entirely the upper hand in the family. The 
young heir was my charge, and as I found him 
full of talent and cunning, it was a real amuse- 
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ment to lue ia that dull retirement to teach 
him the arte which I had so long neglected. I 
do assure you there is not a more accomplished 
thief is our community than Lomaria ; his 
lightness of finger is equal to his lightness of 
foot. As for the cards, before he was ten years 
old I taught him ever; trick I knew, and his 
genius was so astonishing that he eu^ested 
new methods of deceiving which I had never 
thought of. It was about this time that au 
accident revealed to Madame de Nevers, the 
style of education I was giving her eon. Her 
consternatiou wao extreme, and I was obliged to 
go through a scene of apparent penitence, 
which cost me much vexation. She consented 
not to expose me, and I was relumed to Paris- 
Her refusal, however, to recommend me j>laced 
me in great difficulties, for which I was re- 
solved to repay her, and it was not long before 
I had a good opportunity; for while Lomaria 
was in Paris for his studies I managed to see 
him, and from that time we have not lost sight 
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of each other. He is a pupil worth having, a 
glorious genius ! he has spent more money 
than any two in Paris, but always gets more 
by some clever stratagem, and has such power 
of oratory and persuasion, that when he is at 
the worst he can deceive his mother so well 
that almost every year she believes his reform 
has begun, though he goes through the same 
farce over and over again* Young de Sevigne 
and he are worthy companions, and as we have 
their countenance, we need not be afraid of 
old la Beinie himself, and all his police. Every 
day more dupes arrive : I do not reject them 
of any class, nor do I turn away money in any 
shape. I will tell you an excellent jest which 
happened the other day. A foolish woman 
had lost her only son — probably Bras d'Acier 
you could tell how —she came to me to know 
where he was^ or how she could find his body. 
I told her to put a candle into a wooden bowl, 
and let it float down the Seine, when it would 
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atop at the place where he had been murdered, 
and his corpse thrown into the water. 

The idiot did as I ordered, set her candle 
afloat, watched it from the hanks ; on it went, 
whirling away till suddenly it came in contact 
with a barge laden with hay; in an instant 
the huge pile caught fire — blazed liked a vol- 
cano —threw its burning heaps in the air, wlueh 
communicated the flames to a shed in a boat, 
and behold a glorious conBagration : the banks 
of the river lined with gaping fools — the police 
out — the credulous mother s^zed as an in- 
cendiary, and thrown into prison — destruction 
and confusion at ite height, and I, from my 
windows on the quay, enjoying the scene. 

" I was there," said Bras d'Acier, " and 
several of my friends, and thought I recognised 
your hand in the afeir. We made a good deal 
in the confuraon, snuff boxes and watches fell 
in by dozens and on the whole the plan an- 
swered perfectly. 

The Cour des Miracles were out, and helped 
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considerably, for they have some clever men 
amongst them. Well, it must be confessed 
that Paris is the very Paradise of pickpockets. 
I conceive that we are unrivalled in that art, 
and trust, with management, that we shall be as 
skilful in the quiet removal of obnoxious persons. 
No enquiries, you see, have been made, and it 
is marvellous how many husbands and fathers 
have died during the last year. This is rather 
out of my way; for I think the good old 
method of the dagger just as effective, if pro- 
perly conducted." 

" It may be so,** said La Voisin, " but all 
have not your skill, Bras d'Acier, and this 
secret plan is more secure. Yes, you say right, 
Paris is a fine theatre. A man may always 
live for six months in style, without being 
found out, and he has only to change his name 
and his quarter, and no one will recognise him,^ 
so that a life may be passed merrily, sometimes 
as a prince, sometimes as a beggar. But 

E 5 
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how have you fared lately, La Hocque, as a 
sorcerer?" 

^^ I have not been idle, I assure jou," said 

Nicolas Hocque, '* these stupid Parisians, who 

are not content with seeing the deyil in a 

common way, have flocked to my cavern, near 

GentiDy, where I make them pay pretty freely 

for a sight which scares them out of the little 

wit they have. I c^an scarce contain myself at 

their folly while I play the farce out. You 

know what good use I have put the old quarry 

to — its allees branch out in many ways, and 

meet in a centre, which furthers my purpose 

admirably. I carry my curious visitors there, 

taking care, first, that they pay me at least 

forty-five or fifty pistoles ; I then make them 

take a solemn oath of secrecy, exact a promise 

that they will show no terror, nor eall upon any 

sacred name ; I th^ enter a cell of the cavern, 

first go through a set of invocations, and use as 

many hard words as I can muster. Presently, 

in the depths of the recesses, is heard a noise 
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of chains and the growling of a mastiff, which 
they take for a demon. I then demand if they 
are terrified — by this time they are generally 
half dead with fear, aild as often as not they 
entreat to be let out. I get rid of them us 
quickly as I can, and having their money in my 
pocket, am content. If, however, they have as 
mu6h nerve as folly I go on with the scene, 
and advancing to the mouth of a gulf, I uttei^ 
ton^e frightful words, calling on the fiends. I 
then fiedl into convulsions, and roll in agonies. 
Six of my men, who are ready for the occasion, 
then rush out, throwing about fiames of 
phosphorus, and dancing wildly. Of course 
thejr a^e dressed in as hideous a manner as we 
tAtk devise. Amidst the flames which are no^ 
bright tod now extinct, I then show them a 
gfeat black goat, covered with chains painted 
red, which s^m all on fire. On the riglit and 
left of the goat are placed two enormous 
mastiffs, whose heads being confined in wooden 
tub^il, Utrg^ at oiie cifid and sniiall at the othei!'. 
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utter long and horrible bowlings, wben goaded 
by the apparent demons, and so loud and 
fearful is the echo, through the extensive 
caverns, that actually my own hair bristles with 
fright, and my visitors sometimes fall into fits 
on the spot. The goat meantime rushes about, 
aiming at every one with his fiery horns, and i» 
only kept back by my six demons, who roar 
and shriek and dance shaking their chains, and 
waving their black arms and hands, garnished 
with immense claws. If my guests are not 
overcome with this, and desire to see more, 
which is occasionally the case, I give a signal, 
after some mummery, and two of my fiends 
dart forth with long bags filled with sand, 
which they dash in all directions. I exclaim 
that I can no longer restrain their fury ; and 
while I drag my friend towards the mouth of 
the cavern they set upon him beating him un- 
mercifully with theu- sacks and using the most 
horrible language. By dint of roaring, expos- 
tulation, and force, I pretend to rescue their 
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victim : they retire howling back to darkness 
and I bring my dupe5 more dead than alive, to 
the upper air5 strongly recommending him 
never to try to see the devil again. I always 
find that my advice is taken; for after the 
comfortable drubbing he has got and the terror 
he has experienced, none ever return to the 
scene of action." 

The mirth occasioned by these anecdotes was 
put a stop to by the sudden arrival, at this 
juncture, of a new guest, whose signal was 
recognised with much pleasure by the assem- 
bled group. One of the low doors which com- 
municated with one of the private passages of 
this mysterious abode, was cautiously opened, 
and a tall figure appeared, muffled in a priest's 
habit. 

He was hailed by all with a deferential air. 

*' Welcome, my dear Le Sage," said La 
Voisin, caressing him, though he drew back 
coldly from her embrace, ** we only wanted 
you and our council is complete. What news 
do you bring us?" 
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** I have just procured you a supply of gold," 
answered he whom they called Le Sage, ** in 
my character of cotifedsor, arid with my creden- 
tials from my friends the Jesuits, I succeed 
admirably. We are unsuspected, and have 
only to continue our cautions and prosper. 
I have seen," he continued, throwing himself 
into a seat. *' I have seen Monsieur de Lux- 
embourg, who has liberally contributed to the 
catise. The Countess de Soissons is outs, 
Madame d'Alluye is ready to join us, aiid 
Madame de Polignac is satisfied with your zeal. 
AH send by me, your treasurer, the proiiaised 
i^ewarda, and urge you to fresh exertions. The 
Princess de Tingri, arid the Duchess de Foix, 
will shortly come here to visit La Voisin. 
' Depend on it there will not be a single pers6ii 
who has wrongs to redress, who will not join 
our fraternity. We are the great reformers of 
the dge— 'we are the rightets of grievances — we 
ix0 the only true, hoxtefit citizens arid regene- 
ralors of France." 
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'* This is well/' said La Voisin in a tone of 
exultation : ^^ we prosper from day to day^ and 
are growing too strong to fear the law. But 
why should we live longer in holes and 
corners'^why not come forth and enjoy our 
good fortune like the princes of the earthy and 
join the great society who bate sought and 
cannot now infuse us." 

A shout answered to this proposition, great 
damour arose^ and every Toice strove for 
mastery. The new comer, with an authorita- 
tive air, silenced the tumult, and thus spoke : — 

^^ You are right, tny Mends, genius like 
yours ahcmld not be condemned to conceal-^ 
ment : but we must be cautious, and make our 
arrangements accoi^ing to the several capaci- 
ties of those concetned. You ladies," he con- 
tinned, addressing la Voisin and de Rouville^ 
'' fkseinating as you are, will be weU able to 
siustain the parts of persons of quality. You 
shall have a handsome hotel, and receive the 
best company at your briUiant pcirties. YoUy 
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Vigoureux," he added, addreesicg a swarthy 
bat handsome woman, " shall occupy the post 
of dame de charge in the eBtablishment. You, 
gentlemen, can name the different employments 
which please you ; but remember I consider 
it more prudent that you do not separate. 
And as each of you, in your time, has occupied 
some capacity of trust, no doubt you will each 
be able to adopt a character in the household 
of Madame la Yoism, most suitable to your 
genius." 

" For my part," stud Bras d'Acier, " I can do 
more good at huge, and those of my band, who 
we most accustomed to their liberty can follow 
me. We will of course, when we make part of 
the society of the hotel la Voiein, appear with 
suitable splendour, and shall require enough to 
furnish us well forth." 

" Certainly," said their diiector, gravely. 
" I shall expect to see you and your friends 
handsomely accoutred at our first grand fSte to 
which I invite you all this day week. I leave 
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all adornments to the ladies, the company we 
are sure of — all the gallants of Paris are ready 
to patronise us, and we will make an era in the 
gay city. I have many schemes on foot which 
I shall develop by degrees, and I doubt not 
that we shall have a brilliant reign, which shall 
eclipse all that went before, though it were 
that of Le Grand Monarque himself." 

*' A new triumph is opeping upon us, I 
trust," said La Voisin, " and we shall succeed 
as well now as fifty years since, when our 
fraternity were held in the esteem we deserved : 
the minds of people require enlightenment, and 
who can guide them so well as we ? We are 
well acquainted with all the resources of 
humanity, we know the secret springs of human 
action. We know that gold is the great idol, 
and the only divinity, and we put people in the 
way of obtaining it. Believe me, my friends, 
there is nothing else worth living for — there 
is, in fact, no other aim or end for which 
people do live, and let their pretence be what 
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it may, it resolves itself to that. Who shall 
say we are not great artists — who shall say we 
are less than potentates ? The good father will 
provide us a suitable theatre, and we will not 
shame his introduction to the first society in 
Paris. Let us begin by giving a grand enter- 
tainment, on a novel plan. Everyone shall 
come masked. It shall be given out that de 
Bouville, and I, who will assume names^ are 
heiresses^ sisters — the daughters of a rich 
Polish merchant^ lately dead/' 

** Excellent," said de Bouville, " anything 
out of the common in our establishment will 
pass for foreign, and we need be under no ap- 
prehension of detection." 

^^ Detection I" said Le Sage contemptuously, 
^' there are two many great personages com- 
promised in this business to suffer us to be 
betrayed. We have no provocative agents 
amongst us, and can defy the police, provided 
we are true to each other/' 

*' I am glad," said Bras d'Acier, ^^ that some 
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new plan is hit on to assist us ; for our trade is 
dreadfully fallen off since these lanterns have 
been placed in the streets. Where one robbery 
is committed, we had at least twenty formerly 
— what with these and the spies of the police, a 
man of honour finds it hard enough to live in 
these days.'' 

^' Expect," said Le Sage cutting short these 
remarks, somewhat abruptly5 ^^ to hear from 
me in a few days, when all shall be arranged. 
Vigoureux, are many of your band yet arrived 
in Paris ?" 

The woman who was addressed, who, by her 
aspect, might be known as a gipsy, replied, 
''Yes, my child, and I expect more soon. 
Some stray sheep of the flock are coming — 
they fall in 'from all quarters of the globe 
lately ; for when we appear none know whence 
we come or how. There is one, a stranger, 
last from Tartary, a great genius, but adifiScult 
man to deal with — he may be made very useful 
but he has romantic notions of virtue rather 
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out of our line. You must see him, my child, 
if any one can bring him into the right path, 
and teach him his duty to the great Kali, it 
will be you." 

" How is he called ?" asked the supposed 
priest hastily* 

" His name is Musa," replied Vigoureux. 
" I have seen him but once: he is of my kin. 
Some wandering fancy has kept him from his 
band for months, but he has lately re-appeared. 
We must be cautious with these offshoots of 
our community: those from Spain and the 
South are fitter for the woods and fields than 
cities." 

" We will have some whom we can employ 
as domestics, as they know the usages of all 
countries, and can do us service in this new 
scheme." 

"Farewell, then," said le Sage, *'be all 
prepared for some great action, and depend on 
me. In seven days from this all Paris shall 
ring with the new Hotel of the Polish sisters." 
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So saying, the director departed, and by 
degrees the rest of this respectable meeting 
dispersed several ways, all bent on mischief, 
which they found little difficulty in executing 
in the congenial atmosphere of Paris. 

There is no exaggeration in this scene, as 
the records of the period plainly show. It 
would far exceed the bounds of a work of this 
nature to attempt a delineation of the habits 
and customs of the higher classes, a few par- 
ticulars may be sufficient. 

Not many years had passed since scenes of 
the most revolting description were permitted 
and gloried in by persons of the highest rank. 
Louis XIV., with all his faults, had at least 
introduced into society a tone superior to that 
which had previously existed. It was no longer 
the fashion to make use of oaths in common con- 
versation, nor was it considered a meritorious 
act to be convicted of theft or cheating. True, 
such practices were by no means discontinued, 
and robberies and false play were still acts 
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oonunitted by the fashionable young men of 
the day, but it was thought bad taste to boast 
of such feats, and the king discountenanced 
them altogether. 

The time was no longer when Bullion in- 
vited a party of noblemen to his house to dine, 
immediately after an issue for the first time of 
louts (Tor J when, in order to amuse himself vriiSi 
the cupidity of the courtly gallants assembled, 
he caused three large vases, filled with the new 
gold pieces, to be served up at the dessert. At 
this sight the great men, unable to endure such 
a temptation, simultaneously made a snatch at 
the treasure, filled their pockets with coin, and 
without standing upon the order of their going, 
rushed out of the house, leaving the minister to 
enjoy his jest at the expense of the state ! 

The courtiers of Louis XIV. were far from 
averse to accepting bribes or presents, nor did 
they object to sell themselves and all their 
families for money, but they had the grace to 
do so in secret. 
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It was well known to many of the young 
n^en of rank that their valets were members of 
the society caUed Compagnons du Devoir, and 
more than one of them had enrolled themselves 
amongst the fraternity. GambKng had riaen 
to Buch a pitch, that to support their frightful 
excesses every means was resorted to, and, 
under feigned names, some of the younger 
sons of the best femailies in France joined the 
community* directed by Le Sage, and pre- 
dded over by La Voisin. 

At the time of the marriage of the Duke of 
Burgundy, when, at the fStes then given, all 
the luxury of dress that distinguished the 
period was exhibited, and the nobles and ladies 
tottered under a weight of jewels and em* 
broidery, the needy guests are known to have 
^ned a great booty by purloining the orna- 
ments of their neighbours. One gentleman 
had the daring to cut off a piece of the Duchess's 
robe, in order to get easier possession of a clasp 
of diamonds, which he coveted : he was seen 
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in this act, and recognised as a man of the 
highest family. It was, however, charitably 
considered that his reason for so conducting 
himself was, that he wished to obtain the 
means of paying the expenses of his own cos- 
tume on the occasion in question, and his 
offence was passed over. Many noblemen, 
distressed for money, accepted the office of spy 
to the government or to private persons, and 
no base means were rejected to enable the 
dissolute courtiers to carry on their disgraceful 
and profligate courses. 

The king himself was robbed in his own 
palaces, in the most audacious manner : several 
curious cases of this kind are told by St. Simon ; 
he relates that the horses in the royal stables 
had all their housings stolen, to the value of 
fifty thousand crowns, though, at the time, the 
houses were filled with attendants of all descrip- 
tions, and being in summer, the nights were 
scarcely dark ; but a more extraordinary theft 
was committed almost in the very face of tbe 
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king at Versailles, and the restoration of his 
property was attended with such extraordinary 
circumstances as to lead to the supposition that 
some person of too much rank to be named was 
the actor or abettor of the proceeding. 

One of the principal state apartments was 
hung with drapery of crimson velvet bordered 
and fringed with gold. One morning it was 
discovered that all the ornament was cut off. 
This appeared a perfect prodigy to happen in a 
place so public by day, so closely shut at 
night, and so guarded at all hours, yet so it 
was, and in spite of every eflPort the thieves 
could not be traced ; Bontems, the first valet 
de chambre was in despair; five or six days 
after the event the king was at supper with 
several of his gentlemen ; all on a sudden one 
of the company observed a dark mass appear in 
the air just above the place where Madame, and 
Monsieur, the king's brother, were accustomed 
to sit, they being then in Paris. This place 
was opposite the windows which looked into 

VOL. I, F 
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the great Court. The dark mass which seemed 
to have been thrown with force fell on the 
dinner table, making the dishes rebound with 
the weight of its falL The king, hearing the 
noise, turned his head half round, and with the 
utmost coolness, remarked, ^^ It is my fringes 
come back I suppose." 

It was so indeed, the large packet contained 
the fringes clumsily rolled up, and they must 
have been thrown from a door-way of one of 
the antichambers : a piece of the fringe slipped 
out and fell on the king's peruque. 

A written paper was within, which the at- 
tendants opened before they allowed the king 
to touch it, though he tried to take it from 
their bands- The words traced were as fol- 
lows : — 

" Take back your fringe, Bontems, the 
trouble is greater than the gain. My service 
to the King." 

The baud writing was disguised and had the 
appearance of being that of a woman. Louis^ 
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after it had been well looked at, rubbed and 
turned on all sides, read it himself, when his 
only remark was — 

'^ Welly this is sufficiently insolent," in the 
quietest tone imaginable. He desired that the 
packet should be taken away: it was so heayy 
as to be difficult to lift, and when it was gone 
the king said no more about it, the dinner 
went on as before, nor was it eyer afterwards 
mentioned. 
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CHAPTER V. 



FELIX. 

Amour, redonnez lui le dessein de meplaire ; 
Mais, quoique Tingrat puisse faire, 
Ne sortez jamaii de mon coeur. 

Madame Dufresmoy. 



When the volatile Ninon, busying herself 
about the fortunes of Lomaria, was suddenly 
reminded of another gay and attractiye gallant 
who had formerly been one of the ornaments of 
her saloons, and enquired how the marriage of 
Felix de la Varenne had succeeded, she at that 
time was not answered. It is necessary now 
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that he should be introduced to the reader, and 
that the circumstances of his becoming the 
husband of one of the richest heiresses in 
Auvergne should be recounted. 

Madeleine de Mezeraye was young, hand- 
some, a Countess in her own right, and the 
widow of a man who, dying a few months after 
her marriage, had left her his large possessions 
which adjoined her own in the neighbourhood 
of Le Puy en Velay in Auvergne. 

She had already been several years a widow, 
when the connections of the Count Felix de la 
Varenne, and the friends of the lady resolved 
to arrange a marriage between them. 

Felix was the youngest of his family, and 
the junior of the Countess, who nevertheless 
possessed so much grace and dignity and such 
agreeable manners, that a slight disparity of 
years appeared of little consequence. 

Her proposed husband had but very little 
fortune, but his high birth, and remarkably 
handsome person were sufficient in his favour^ 
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and the fur widow received the overtnret of 
his family with pleasure, having in thur brief 
interviewe, on occaaion of his rare -ncita to that 
part of the country, Been and secretly admired 
him; thoogh she was careful to conceal her 
inclination till she found that no objection to 
their union ensted. 

The Countess had never been in Paris, and 
knew nothing of the life of the gay world ; she 
had heard of the disupation and dangers of that 
seductive capital, which was to her a world 
unknown and unsought, and she regarded her 
own mountuns as the happiest sojourn, and 
looked upon her own domains as of the highest 
dignity. 

As for Count Felix, early thrown into the 
vortex of fashionable life, he had run through 
most of its follies, and had not been more 
prudent than the rest oftheyont^menof hisage. 
He was naturally of a kind, amiable and con- 
fiding nature, extremely sensitive to first im- 
pressions, generous, romantic and easily carried 
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away by his inclinations, which were more 
inclined to good than evil, but had suffered from 
the influence of example. 

Tired of the unsatisfying routine of a gay 
life, and after his first campaign, no longer 
feeling the enthusiasm whidi, on his first enter- 
ing the career of arms, he had experienced, 
now that peace had been concluded he felt him- 
self without occupation^ and heard with little 
repugnance of the plan which his relations had 
formed for his establishment. He had felt no 
preference for the Countess Madeleine^ but he 
recollected that she was an agreeable person, 
and her large possessions were an inducement 
to his consent, to the wishes of his friends, as 
fais small fortune had not a little suffered by a 
career of extravagance little suited to his 
moderate means. 

He was not, therefore, when he considered 
the .matter, sorry to redeem himself, and 
listened with complacency to the advice of his 
friend and relative, the young Marquis de 
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Sevigne, who recommended him to take ad* 
vantage of so good an opportunity. 

It was not that de Sevign^ had any respect 
for the state, which he avoided himself, as long 
as he could, but he did not forget that Felix, 
in case of making a good marriage, could not 
only repay him certain sums with which he had 
supplied him, but occasionally assbt him in any 
emergency, his carelessness and want of prin- 
ciple being equal to that of any of the dissolute, 
young nobles of the court. 

Felix, therefore, quitted Paris, not without 
regret, but hoping soon to return with his rich 
'wife and appear with all the splendour which 
tis taste and habits led him to enjoy. 

When he visited his intended bride, he was 

quite satisfied with the choice made for him, 

and considered her as even handsomer and 

ttiore pleasing than he thought her on former 

occasions. As he had no mercenary views, and 

^^It secure in her generosity and attachment he 

ished that the greatest part of her property 
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sliould be settled on herself, reserving his 
small patrimony only for his own use. 

They were married with great pomp and 
ceremony, and Felix henceforth took the title 
of Count de Mezeraye, although his wife was 
in reality the possessor of all the estates at- 
tached to the dignity. 

The novelty of his present position at first 
delighted Felix : his spirits were high, and his 
mind light and joyous; the round of fetes 
conse«]Uent on the marriage amused him, and 
the variety he found in the customs and man- 
ners preserved in that remote part of France 
interested him, from their contrast to those he 
had been accustomed to in Paris. 

He was fond of the ehase, and in the woods 
of Mezeraye, and the neighbouring mountains 
there was ample field for the indulgence of his 
pleasure. The wolf, the bear, a nd the izard 
found him a formidable foe, and his time was 
continually occupied in sports which kept him 
always entertained and excited. 
F 5 
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Id this manlier pasBed the first and second 
year of his marriage, and he had expressed no 
wish to return to the guetjes of Fans. At 
length, however, he hegan to tire of a oountry 
life, and iiroposed to his wife a Tieit to the 
capitel, when, to his surpiise and annoyance, 
he discovered that Madeleine had a decnded 
aversion to the idea, and for the first time he 
observed in her expressions of dislike, some- 
thing less obliging, less conciliating than he 
had been accustomed to. He gave up for the 
time all thoughts of removing from thdr 
present abode, and renewed his former mode of 
life, hoping that she would by d^ees feel, like 
himself, a wish to change the scene which he 
could not' avoid acknowledging to himself began 
to grow monotonous. 

Far, however, from this occurring, a sort of 
jealous irritation appeared to pervade the man- 
ler of the Countess whenever he received 
letters from his former friends in Paris, and on 
one occasion, to his infinite vexation he found 
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that his wife had^ in his absence, opened a letter 
from de Sevign^, one of his gay companions, 
which as usual was filled with the scandal of 
the Court and anecdotes of mutual acquain* 
tances ; the careless and fashionable friend of 
all the witty and profligate of the day had of 
course much to recount which sounded ill in 
the ears of one imaccustomed to the licence of 
the world to which he belonged. 

The following extracts, for instance, were 
but little calculated to meet her approval : — 

*' In the name of everything absurd, what 
can you be doing so long in the utter darkness 
of the country ? Have you drowned yourself 
inyourfiahponda? have you buried yourself 
under your roses, or hung yourself on your 
willows ? are you living or dead ? One is as 
good as the other in your ease, for you are 
married, which I take to be entire annihilation 
of all that is spirited, gay, pleasant, or useful. 

y 

They are trying to marry me! I know no- 
thing about it, but leave the arrangements to 
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my motlier. I mean, however, when all is 
prepared to decline the match. I forget who 
is intended to be my bride, but of course I 
should not like her, as one oerer likes anything 
jMTiper — it is ao insiped to do one's duty in a 
common way. I should never have remem- 
bered your existence, my dear friend, but to- 
night, at Ninon's, the fair enchantress spoke of 
you, and our gay doings when you were with 
IIS. La Flore is still dying for you, and will 
receive you as kindly as ever, when you return 
from banishment. Ninon sends you her love, 
she has such a boundless store I and hopes your 
wife is as ugly as you deserve for staying away 
from us. We are all ruined — not a sous left — 
I lo6t all 1 1i:id in the world last night. Dan- 
geau wins all— his is a great soul, and he gives 
it all to play : it is glorious to see him at the 

lable. F, has been found out cheating 

horribly, and ia obliged to fly — poor fellow, 
haw unlucky he ia I 
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Brancas went by accident, you know how 
absent he is, to hear mass one day^ and found 
it so amusing that that he returned again and 
again. His head was so turned that he ordered 
horses the next day, after hearing Bourdaloue 
preach, and set out for La Trappe. There 
he stayed two days, bat caught so horrible a 
cold that he had himself well wrapt up, and 
drove back again to Paris. We have revived 
him : he found the convent very stupid^ how- 
ever, several of us think of entering it. Re- 
ligion is such a fine thing, I am always pious 
after a great loss — and ten thousand francs is 
too much at once ! Langlee and Grammont 
have been out, but unluckily neither of them 
hurt — it was hardly worth the trouble. The 
quarrel arose at play, from Langlee's familiarity, 
which displeasing Grammont, he observed — 
'' Keep your impertinence till you are playing 
with the king. I will not endure it." 

For the love of heaven devise some scheme 
to escape from your thraldom: how heartily 
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sick 70U mtifit long since have been of your 
wife, I pity you from my heart." 

Then followed sevenil passages still less 
likely to please the eye of her who read such 
an effusion for the first time, and it was with a 
flushed cheek and clouded brow that she handed 
to Felix the offending letter. 

" How, Madam ?" said Felix, as he glanced 
at the too well-known hand, and his colour 
changed, and he bit his lip with vexation. 
" You hare not surely opened a letter addressed 
to me ?" 

" Why not, Count Felix ?" returned she, 
" a husband should have no secrets from his 
wife. Are we not one ? are not our interests 
the same, and ought not our thoughts and 
acUons to be communicated without disguise to 
eacii other?" 

" I am far from agreeing with you," replied 
Felix. " These are particulars of import, 
harmless it may be, but not fit to interest a 
wuQian. You know nothing of the life of 
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Paris, nor of the style in fashion amongst the 
thoughtless men of the day — nor is it necessary 
that you should," 

" Certainly, I have no ambition to do so," 
said Madeleine, contemptuously. '* The wit, 
taste, and learning I have heard so much of 
as conspicuous there, do not appear to have in- 
spired your friend by their influence," 

'* De Sevigne is a fool !" exclaimed Felix, 
much annoyed, *' but, once for all, it is unbe- 
coming in you to pry into these things, and in 
future I beg it may not occur." 

** You may well feel some shame at my 
reading that letter," retorted Madeleine. '* I 
had indeed not imagined that the profligacy 
of Paris, which you are so anxious to see again, 
was carried to such a point. This more than 
ever determines me to avoid going there, as it 
is no fit place for a married man, or woman 
either who knows her station." 

^' This tone, Madeleine," said Felix, ** is 
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strange from you — you treat me like a boy,and 
forget that I am your huBband." 

'* You oblige me to do bo," answered she. 
'' Alas I are there then no attractions for you 
here, that you aigh for pleasures which you 
should have effaced from your memory, when 
you changed your condition ?' 

" You wrong me, Madeleine," answered he 
kindly. " I did but wish to change the scene, 
and introduce you to some who could not 
fail to gratify your taste, and delight your 
genius." 

*' Your love is sufficient for me," she replied, 
" I desire nothing beside, and I would fain see 
the same sentiment in you. I will never leave 
Auvergne." 

The last words were said with a firmness 
and decision which he had seldom observed 
before. 

" Then," said he calmly but with equal 
decision, " I shall be forced to leave you in 
solitude and go alone." 
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A passionate burst of tears followed tills 
remark, and it required all the temper and 
natural gentleness and indulgence of his char- 
acter to enable Felix to support the angry 
reproaches which ensued. 

These scenes were frequently renewed and 
he began to discover, to his consternation, that 
his wife's desire was to hold him in absolute 
subjection. By little and little he found that 
she was proud, haughty, tyrannical and self- 
willed; jealous and exacting; and possessing few 
qualities calculated to retain the affections 
which she strove to monopolise exclusively, 
for she loved him with unbounded attachment, 
would have sacrificed all for him, but required 
in return perfect submission and equal fondness. 
It had never entered her mind to suppose that 
she should meet with opposition from one 
younger than herself, whom she had preferred, 
and who was totally dependent on her. She 
was proud that all she had should be his, but 
he must in return be hers, his thoughts, his 
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aoUone, his whole soal muBt l>e devoted to her, 
to the exclusioa of every other feelinj;. Aha I 
poor Felix, too late he found that a mani^e 
of cottvemence, with Ioto ob one side only, is a 
dangerous esperimeut j 
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CHAPTER VL 



THE FLIGHT. 



" Qui n'apprehende rien, presume trop de loi." 

COBIVBIZXE. 



Angelique de Meri was just returned from 
an interview with the Queen, who had in the 
most affectionate manner been conversing with 
her on the subject of Lomaria, whose attentions 
had now become the theme of general observa- 
tion. There were not wanting many amongst 
the friends of the heiress who were ready 
enough to relate to her instances of her lover's 
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unworthiness, but she paid little heed to them 
as she was aware that they might be influenced 
by a variety of selfish motives, and probably 
none of them had her good in view. When, 
however, the gentle, amiable and considerate 
queen, who had always shown her the utmost 
kindness, and under whose protection she was 
considered, mildly represented the danger of 
her encouraging an admirer of the character of 
the attractive Breton, Angelique listened witli 
startled attention, and began to interrogate her 
own heart, and tremble at the feelings she was 
conscious of entertaining towards him. 

" Alas I" she said, *' I have been warned 
from the first, yet, I have neglected all pre- 
caution. His presence is a spell upon me and 
w atever I niay resolve in his absence is ren- 
ered void, the moment I hear his voice and 
oo upon his countenance, which bears the 
"npress of truth and virtue if any human signs 
"Qay be beUeved. If he has erred it seems to 
'^e that h« 1, 1 

"e Has long smte repented the faults 
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of extreme youth, and it is cruel thus to keep 
in mind what his present conduct has atoned 
for. Yet the queen ! she tells me she has sure 
knowledge not only of vices unatoned but of a 
recent crime of the most deadly nature, an 
act of cruelty not to be defended or endured. 
Can she really know this, or has he been 
maligned to her? There is no safety for me 
but in flight. If I see Lomaria I cannot 
continue to believe anything against him, and 
if he is guilty — "she paused, and, as she mused, 
her thoughts formed themselves into measure, 
and instead of writing as she intended when 
she placed herself, with sudden resolution, at 
her desk, her fingers mechanically traced on 
the paper these lines : — 



Vd rather bear the heavy chain 
That long has bound my heart, 

Than wake to feelings, sweet and vain, 
Which promise, and depart. 



rd nther wMte a fife of Ctte, 

WitfaoQt one glean at J07, 
Hun look OD teeaa all hnrmlj Ur, 

Chie momtnt cm dcrtn^l 

That ahine ai tlu' a ■[unt'i iring 

And, nherc he rests, unbiddtn spring 
A world of pet&m'd flowisi. 

But he is gone— lus piokmi light 

Have fled the fatonr'd spot. 
He flies to realns more pan and bri^t. 

The charm, the scena forgot t 



Yet go — we met, we part, tia done, 

'Til well, the chaim iio'ef, 
Perdumce it might have Ungeied on 

And each haie ■onow'd tOOTe. 

The place, the smile— peiebaiwe the ngh, 
Togtther we haye known, 



\- 



h. bird, a flower, a gem, mice dear. 



And thou—but whj this idle tear? 
'TwB9 but ■ dieaitt-~'lis past 1 
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^^ A dreaiUj indeed P said she, as she tore 
the paper and scattered the fragments, ^'it 
was not this I should have written. This is 
strange weakness and I must conquer it." 

So saying she set herself to write in earnest, 
and the letter which she hastily finished was 
superscribed — 

^^ To the Countess Madeleine at the chateau 
of Mezeraye, Auvergne. 

^' Y0U5 dearest Madeleine, who are happy 
in the affection of an excellent husband, far 
away from the turmoil of a dangerous court, 
will hardly comprehend the dilemma in which 
I am placed, I have confided to you the feelings 
I have tried to conquer, I am more and more 
convinced that I ought not to allow them en-* 
couragement. Assist me with your counsel 
and your affection. I am resolved to leave this 
atmosphere of deception and care— will you 
receive me and let me consult you in person, 
when I ean explain much more than I may 
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venture to write. Your Felix will not object 
to the friend of yoar childhood stealing a few 
moments of your beloved society from him. 
To see your happiness, while it will delight my 
heart, will cause me. to sigh over the sorrows 
that seem in store for me." 

Angelique waited impatiently for an answer 
to this letter. She conmiunicated her inten- 
tion to the Queen, who highly approved of her 
design of absenting herself firom Court for a 
time. In a short time she received from the 
Countess a letter in return, thus conceived : — 

" Angelique, you do right 
— fly at once from the dangerous presence of 
one whom you had better shun, whatever be 
his qualities. To love is to be miserable, to 
indulge even the most innocent affection is to 
draw down trouble and care on the heart. I 
am an instance of this — come and behold the 
effects of faith and trust in the vows of man. 
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You will not interrupt the felicity you paint so 
well — I have not seen my husband these six 
months ! 

" Delay not, I entreat you — I have a sadder 
tale to tell than you can bring me : above all, 
do not see him you love and dread before 
you depart, or you will stay and be lost. 

'' MADELEINE." 

There was a tone of bitterness as well as 
despondency about this letter which amazed 
Angelique. 

" Can it be possible," she cried, " that a 
union so perfect as she has long described 
that of herself and her husband should be so 
suddenly broken. What can it mean ? She is 
unhappy and neglected, and I will hasten both 
to comfort her, and be warned by her example." 

Angelique set out from Paris, with a small 
suite, without naming her intention to any one, 
and arrived in Auvergne before it was known 
that she had quitted her post as attendant on 

VOL. I. G 
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the queen by any but her royal mistress 
herself. 

As soon as Lomaria and his gay companions 
discovered her flighty they were in great con- 
sternation. Consultations took place at the 
hotel of Ninon, and difierent plans were sug- 
gested. 

^^ She must not escape thus," said Brancas^ 
*' we are all cruelly in want of money, and one 
year of her revenue would positively restore the 
tone of our existence. Why not waylay and 
carry her off as Chavignac did his lyife ? I am 
sure she cares for you by the very pains she 
takes to conceal it — ^she only flies from fear, 
not from aversion; but where is she gone — 
who can tell." 

" We must discover immediately," said 
Lomaria — " set Charles Dufresnoy to find out 
— if any one can unravel a mystery it is he." 

'' Poor fellow," said de Grammont — " he is 
at his wits' end for money — ^the king gave him 
a thousand gold crowns last week, to pay his 
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laundress, and he lost them alL Did not you 
win them Brancas ?" 

" Yes, — poor wretch 1" replied he who was 
appealed to. " I condescended to play with 
the king'^ yalet, because I was low myself. 
He vowed to me that he had now no resource 
but to marry the woman ; for he was so deeply 
in debt that he had no other way left to escape 
her anger at his numerous deceptions. " 

" Well — he is worthy of a better wife/' 
returned de Grammont, ^^ and is a fellow of 
infinite style and taste. Good Heaven! how 
well he sings I — we must get him to follow the 
traces of this shy fawn^ and he shall come in 
for his share of the spoiL'' 

Charles Dufiresnoy the favourite valet-de- 
chambre of Louis XIV. was a very remarkable 
man : handsome, gay, witty, brilliant, and un* 
principled ; his manners were superior to the 
station which he held, and his dissolute habits 
and careless extravagance made him worthy to 
associate with the young noblemen who sur- 

G 3 
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rounded the king. His genius and knowlei^e 
were uniyeraal, his grace and finesse peculiar, 
and his powers of concealing the truth uniiTal- 
led. He was a general fiTourite, and esteemed 
by man J of those who did not know his real 
character. A secret was in great danger which 
he wished to discover, and he seldom failed 
to make himself master of all the affiurs at 
Court 

He was, at the moment when his services 
were required to discover the retreat of An- 
gelique, busied with a little concern of his own 
which bad raised his spirits, and promised toeman- 
cipate bim from the dangers into which his gam- 
bling imprudences had thrown him. A wealthy 
widow who kept one of the most fashionable cafes 
in Paris had of late shown towards him a very 
marked preference, and had gone so far as to 
hint that she had a beautiful niece, whom she 
intended to make her heiress, and who having 
lately become an orphan she destined for some 
distinguished person about Court, and Dufres- 
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rioy had little doubt but that, with manage- 
ment, he might be the fortunate man. 

His widow was now absent on a visit to this 
very niece, whom she intended to bring back 
with her to Paris, and the admired frequenter 
of the fashionable Caf<6 de I'Ange was on the 
very tiptoe of hope. 

The offer of a considerable sum of money 
from Lomaria, if he could assist in bringing 
about his own marriage with Mademoiselle de 
Meri, and as a preliminary step, discover where 
she now was, stimulated him to exertion ; and 
exerting all his arts, he soon learnt from the 
domestic of Angelique, sworn to secresy, that 
her journey was to Auvergne, to an old friend 
of her childhood, the Countess of Mezeraye. 

** This is most fortunate," said de Sevigne, 
when the information was brot^ght to the 
united friends of Lomaria, ^^ she is no other 
than the wife of our old companion Count 
Felix de la Varenne, who has been losing his 
existence in that dull region for some time. I 



! 
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occasionally write to hinit but he tells me his 
wife objects to his eoming to Paris, and will 
not accompany him. So he tamely submits to 
her dictation, and plants his ^potatoes on the 
sides of the extinct volcanoes of the Yelay. 
But, though I have long given him up, this 
alters the case — ^my friendship returns. I am 
seized with a violent desire to see him: 
Lfomaria shall accompany me and the prize be 
ours." 

Lomaria's eyes sparkled with exultation. 
*' My friends," said he, *' I cannot suflSciently 
thank you all — ^believe me I will not be un« 
gratef uL The first thing I shall do on marrying 
this golden nymph will be to dedicate a large 
portion of her property to your service, and 
the remainder will last probably as long as we 
shall desire to live and enjoy ourselves. As for 
her — she will be easily disposed of; for she 
adores me, and will consent to anything I pro- 
pose. Is this Felix of whom you speak the 
Count de la Varenne?" 
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*' The same," said de Sevign^, ** a Breton 
family, but settled nearer Paris. He was poor 
and married the Countess for her money : she 
keeps him in her old rambling eastle, near le 
Puy, and he finds it impossible to escape, so 
makes a virtue of necessity, and passes for a 
pattern of husbands." 

^^ Oh," said Lomaria, '* this is the same Felix 
who is my mother's hero and who has always 
been held up as a model for me. I nev^ saw 
him, but particularly dislike him because he is 
sure to be produced on aU occasions when my 
good mother imagines me in the wrong. How- 
ever, I will accompany you on this expedition, 
de Sevign^, as you propose sacrificing yourself 
for me, and see if I cannot take a few lessons 
from this immaculate gentleman which may 
recommend me as a steady man." 

^^ Lomaria," said Ninon rather gravely, 
*' you might find a worse model than Count 
Felix. He is not without his faults, they are 
those of youth, and thoughtlessness, but his 
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heart is noble and exalted. He is generous, 
brave and to be trusted — de Seyign^, you will 
do wrong," she added turning to her former 
admirer, ^' to encourage this young man in too 
great levity respecting this marriage. The 
girl is rich, noble, and worthy — ^make what 
bai^ain you can, but let her be well treated. 
I hope your friend Lomaria has a heart T 

Ninon spoke with emotion, for after some 
observation of the young Breton's character, 
she feared that she perceived in him a fund of 
selfishness and art which his grace, eloquence^ 
and beauty could not conceal, and she repented 
of having thoughtlessly recommended the very 
proceedings which appeared now likely to be 
too successfuL 

De Sevigne she knew to be a Cold-hearted 
man of the world, without energy or talent, 
beyond a few clever sayings, incapable of a 
great action, or a noble idea, mischievous from 
his example, not from his genius, careless of all 
save the amusement of the moment, and utterly 
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averse to reflection of any sort. She saw in 
Lomaria a very different person, and she feared 
that a depth of wickedness was hidden under 
the mask of honest simplicity, which his country 
breeding had at first permitted him to assume, 
but which she soon saw was but a veil of 
duplicity put on to mislead the unwary. She 
sighed as she heard the plots her gay friends 
were concocting, and she regretted that she 
had countenanced their plans. 

** It is ever thus," she said to herself, ** my 
life is passed in imprudence, which I only exist 
to regret. I abhor deception and cruelty, yet 
my thoughtlessness is continuaUyfostering both. 
I am myself an actor in the drama I condemn." 

But the admired and brilliant beauty per^ 
mitted herself but little time to indulge in these 
sad thoughts. New pleasures, new amuse* 
ments were suggested by her band of adorers, 
and all memory of Angelique's danger and 
Lomaria's unworthiness was lost in dissipation 
and excitement. 

« 

G 5 
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^' I have been thinking," said de Gmnunont^ 
^' that the Court is so intolerably dull of late 
that we must introduce something to relieve 
its monotony. Would it not be a bright im- 
agination to bring forward a ballet^ and call it 
Le roi d' Argot, I would undertake to dance 
the first character myself, for I am pretty well 
acquainted with the manners of the race of 
thieves whose habits I wish to patronise, and 
make known in good society." 

" Capital — inimitable I" cried several voices, 
^^ but we must first pay a few visits to the 
Cour des Miracles and study our parts," said 
Brancas, ** who will be mion de borelle ?" 

^' Explain, explain," sidd Ninon laughing. 
^^ I do not understand the mystery. I have 
heard of the Cour des Miracles, but require 
much information on the subject. Tell me, 
de Grammont, you who know the world of 
Paris from its highest to its lowest grade, what 
sort of community is this of which you wish to 
be the king." 
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^^ Fair Ninon," said the accomplished profli- 
gate to whom she spoke, ^' you must know that 
in the neighbourhood of the most respectable 
convent of Les Filles Dieu at the entrance of 
the Bue Neuve St. Sauveur, and between the 
cul de sac de 1' Etoile, and the Bues de Dam- 
iette, and Les Forges, may be found the 
kingdom of Argot, situate in that mysterious 
region Called La Cour des Miracles. The 
extent of this kingdom is considerable, the 
domiciles of the inhabitants are mostly formed 
of mud, pavement is there unknown, a beauti- 
fiil irregularity prevails both in the architecture 
and the furniture of all the houses. A laby- 
rinth of streets, lanes and allies conducts to it, 
a considerable descent leads to the chief en- 
trance, conveniently dark, narrow, and winding 
— it is like making a descent to another world, 
to approach it, and indeed many of the dwel- 
lings are modestly imbedded in the soil, so that 
in some, the roof alone appears like a blushing 
violet peeping from its couch of earth. 
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*' Ease^ absence of labour, liberty and hap- 
py indifference to the world's opinion, here 
reign triomphant. It is a blissful vaUey from 
which the cares of the world are shut out. 
Goods are in common, yet strict order is kept 
up— nothing can be simpler or more edifying 
than the government established here — ^it is a 
model kingdom worthy to be imitated. The 
language partakes of the simplicity which reigns 
throughout — it expresses the wants of those 
who use it, and is eloquent in its primitive 
nature. The future is never thought of here : 
each man lives for the present, and enjoys life 
-*-what do we strive for more? Nothing of 
to-day is kept for to-morrow — a simple religion 
reigns amongst them, but worldly ties and tram- 
mels are unknown. Although a general liberty 
reigns, there are grades of society, and these 
have each their distinguishingtitle — for instance 
their king is Le Grand Coesre: then follow 
dignitaries named cagoux^ archi^suppSts de 
Targot orphelinsy an interesting race ! Marcan- 
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diers rifodesy malingreux^ ptetres, polis8on& francs- 
mitoux^ callotSj sabouletcx, hubainsy coquillarts^ 
and courtaux de Jxmtange^^ 

** What a catalogue," cried Ninon, '^ and 
how learned you are in their lore ! Pray how 
do these worthies contrive to carry on their 
arcadian existence?" 

'^ They have inexhaustible means in their 
own genius, which is a mine of wealth to them, 
and the folly of the Parisians help them 
greatly," said de Qrammont, ** but the church 
is their chief patron," 

" How, the church ?" said Ninon. 

'^ Yes," replied he ; ** they are the great de- 
visers of miracles ; they are the great counter- 
feiters of diseases, which, being cured, bring 
such revenues to the church; they are the 
great fabricators of relics and the great con- 
coctors of deceptions. Their trade never 
fails, and they are protected by those they 
serve, therefore are seldom in any danger, 
except their enthusiasm in their art carry 
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them beyond prudence, as sometimes happens* 
Amongst their number are to be found men of 
birth and quality, priests, soldiers, lawyers, in 
fact every description of person whom di£Ferent 
untoward incidents have introduced to the 
kingdom, nor is it positively necessary to seek 
them in their own region. Members of the 
fraternity may be met with in many a place, 
where one would little expect to find one of 
so distinguished a body. They have their 
own reasons for leaving and for returning to 
their homes. It has been my good fortune to 
encounter several travellers from this happy 
country, and by this means I have not only 
become acquainted with their history, but have 
been admitted to their society occasionally. 

*' Thus you see, my friends, I am capable of 
instructing you in the habits, manners, cos- 
tume, and bearing, which it will be necessary 
for you to adopt, and I doubt not but that we 
shall make up a ballet which shall cast into 
shade all that have ever gone before." 
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These two notable designs suggested, it was 
agreed should be put in execution without loss 
of time. Lomoria and de Sevign^ were to 
take part in the proposed ballet, the better to 
conceal their design of seeking out Angelique ; 
and Madame de Montespan was to be enlisted 
into the plan, in order to secure the attention 
of the king. There was little occasion for 
persuasion on this subject, for the moment the 
idea was started, Louis, eager for new excite- 
ment, and certain that anything undertaken by 
de Grammont would be done well, was de- 
lighted with the prospect of an amusement he 
had never tried, and desired that eyery fa- 
cility should be given to the actors in a drama 
which presented features so peculiar and ex- 
citing. 

The plot of a ballet was immediately formed, 
new music was composed, and old airs adapted, 
complimentary lines were written by the Court 
poets, to be addressed by the beggars to the 
ladies: costumes were arranged, and all was 
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buBtle and expectation at the Louvre, where it 
was settled that this scene should take place. 
La Belle Iris was delighted, even although 
Monteepan had r^ained some of the king's at- 
tention by her suggestion : the demure Madame 
Scarron secretly rejoiced for her own reasons, 
though she raghed while she acknowledged her 
curiosity. The lovely Mademoiselle de Blois 
looked at her bridegroom elect, and asked his 
opinion, which he gave In favour of the pro- 
jected amusement, though he thought only of 
her who asked it> and the ballet of the Cour 
dea Miracles went forward. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



THE BALLET. 

** Les meilleurs danseurs da royaume figurerent le concierge 
et les locaUdres de la Cour des Miracles, par une s&^nade et 
par des postures si plaisantes qui tout les spectateurs avou^rent 
que dans le ballet il n'y aviut point de plus facdtieuse entr^." 

Sauval. 



Versailles was at this period a place given up 
to pleasure, the very region of gaiety and 
amusement. All care seemed to be banished 
from its enchanted walls and enjoyment had 
taken up a permanent abode in its magnificent 
gardens. 
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The royal dinner hour was early in the day^ 
and, that oondaded, the company assembled in 
the splendid suite of drawing rooms which were 
adorned with everything that Inxory could 
invent to render them superb. Here princes 
and princessesy courtiers, ambassadors, beauties, 
and fops met together for the sole purpose of 
amusement, and on these occasions it was in- 
dispensable that every one should appear decked 
in smiles as if such things as sorrow or suffering 
were unheard of in France. Tables heaped 
with gold attracted the attention of the insatiate 
gamblers of the Court, and the king himself 
took an active part in this amusement of which 
he was seldom tired. 

Louis, on the day fixed for the representation 
of the new ballet of Le Boi d'Aigot was in 
high spirits, and as he pursued his favourite 
game of reversi his thoughts wandered to the 
probable entertainment it would afford, and the 
surprise it would create. 

Dangeau, the inimitable player, whose re- 
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ceipts in a month, he boasted, were upwards of 
a hundred thousand crowns, was more than 
usually fortunate on this occasion — the floor 
was strewed with louis d'or, and it seemed as if 
the pahice were the abode of the Grod of Baches 
himself, so carelessly was money thrown away 
so gracefully lost and won. 

De Montespan had dressed herself with the 
utmost taste and care, resolved, if possible, to 
eclipse her beautiftd rival Her robe was of 
point lace fastened with rubies over an under 
dress of white satin, so rich with pearl flowers 
as to stand alone. Her beautiful and luxuriant 
hair was arranged in a thousand curls, with two 
long ringlets falling on her cheeks from the 
temples. She wore black ribbons on her head 
looped witli brilliants, and her shining tresses 
were confined by three or four bodkins of silver 
having diamond heads of the most elegant 
forms. This new head-dress was strikingly 
becoming, and had been adopted by her in 
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hopes to supersede that which the lovely de 
Scoraille had brought into fashion. 

The latter formed ^one at the King's card- 
table, and her dress and appearance was no less 
studied than that of her rivaL Her extreme 
youth permitted her to adopt any kind of dress 
however singular, with advantage, and the dress 
she wore on this occasion would have been 
trying to one less beautiful 

Her golden hair, which covered her head and 
shoulders with long soft ringlets, was fastened 
with rose buds, the leaves of which were of 
emerald. A pearl necklace of enormous size 
was clasped round her throat with the scune 
jewels and immense pearls depended from her 
ear. Her under robe was a geranium satin, 
brocaded with black, in a rich damask pattern. 
The outer robe was of dove colour, worked in 
silver, lined with pale rose, and fastened back 
with large broaches of pearl and emerald. Her 
sleeves, of point lace, and stomacher were 
clasped with the same, and a chain of different 
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coloured stones of immense value bordered the 
bosom of her dress. Her gloves were of 
white, embroidered with golden flowers, and 
having a deep fringe at the elbows, of geranium 
ribbon, in loops, mixed with bows of gold lace. 
She held a fan of ivory fretted with gold, 
and inlaid with enamel miniatures, painted in 
the most exquisite manner. Her shoes were em- 
broidered in gold and from head to foot she 
was indeed gorgeously beautiful. 

Nothing could exceed the brilliancy of the 
two favourites, as with assumed friendly smiles 
they sat at the same table with the hero whom 
both strove to enslave. Louis looked from one 
to the other and felt it difficult to award the 
palm of beauty. Novelty, however, decided 
his taste, and his eyes were more frequently 
fixed on the bewitching creature, whom it was 
the fashion to call La Belle Iris, than on the 
witty daughter of Mortimar. He was, however, 
obliged to acknowledge to himself that the in- 
telligence of the younger favourite did not 
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bear comparison with that of her rival, and 
though his looks were directed to the one, his 
conversation was addressed to the other. 

Couriers arriving called the king from the 
gay saloon, and an appearance of important 
business gave zest to the enjoyment of his re- 
turn, though Colbert, who encqjaraged rather 
than repressed his fondness for show and 
luxury^ took care that nothing of very great 
consequence should inopportunely interrupt 
his gaieties. 

Early in the evening numerous carriages ar- 
rived at the doors of the palace, to convey the 
guests to the promenades, where bands of music 
hailed their approach. Amidst the shades a 
surprise had been arranged in the appearance 
of a band of Bohemians, whose exquisite 
dancing was the theme of all praise throughout 
Paris, and who were now first introduced to 
royal notice* They had but lately arrived, and 
their singular appearance and strange style 
created the greatest excitement amongst the 
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fashionable connoisseurs^ who saw them for the 
first time. Two girls of the troop were re- 
markable for their grace and beauty, and also 
for the extreme reserve of their manners, ap- 
pearing, as they did, totally insensible to the 
applause they obtained, and wearing an air of 
disdain as compliments were showered upon 
them from all sides. 

The chief male dancer was a young man of 
extraordinary grace and dignity, who executed 
a figure of rather a serious character, appa- 
rently representing a religious rite of some 
Eastern country. His beauty was so singular 
and striking, that he caused as much sensation 
amongst the ladies as his female companions 
did amongst the gentlemen of the court. He 
seemed looked upon as a person of consequence 
by his band, and on receiving showers of golden 
rewards from numerous fair hands, he dispensed 
the money amongst his people with the air of a 
monarch to his subjects. The Bohemians having 
finished their dance retired, overwhelmed 
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with praiBeB, and the party repaired to the 
great eanal where gilded barges awaited them. 
Another surprise here greeted the eager specta- 
tors — a palace of glass was made suddenly to 
rise from the water, in which were discovered 
nymphs and naiads who performed a concert^ 
after which a fleet of silver boats, each 
drawn by a swan, issued from a neighbouring 
island, which had been created and moored 
in the stream for the occasion, and ap- 
proaching the glass palace, the musical syrens 
were borne off to the shore, where they grouped 
themselves under the trees, and resumed their 
melody. 

The finest fireworks then filled the sky with 
radiance ; for by this time night, with all her 
stars, had taken the place of evening. Refresh- 
ments were distributed in bowers and grottos, 
placed in different parts of the gardens; and 
at eleven o'clock the company assembled in the 
theatre, where the novelty of the evening, the 
expected ballet, whose strange subject was known 
only to a few, was ready to be represented. 
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The programme of the piece set forth that a 
great marriage was on the tapis between the 
King of Argot and the most beautiful and 
ingenious of his subjects ; a serenade was per- 
formed, in which the voices of the actors were 
heard to great advantage ; it was interrupted 
by a sudden attack from officers of justice, who 
came to seize the person of the bride, who had 
distinguished herself by the ingenuity of the 
many thefts she had committed in the palaces 
of the Tuileries and Versailles, during the 
recent fStes. She was accused of having been 
disguised with so much art that she had been 
mistaken, at different times, for every one of 
the celebrated ladies of the court. Her part 
was sustained by de Sevigng, whose rapid 
changes of costume represented, in an in- 
credibly short space of time, the dress of 
several distinguished ladies, and who contrired 
SO well to imitate the air, gait, and habits of 
each, young and old, that the spectators were 
all enchanted, and peals of laughter and ap- 

VOL. I H 
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plause rewarded his efforts. The Boi d' Argot 
appeared^ and a compromise was entered into 
with the officers, that if thej could not unani- 
mously pronounce which of the courtiers they 
best represented, his bride should be set at 
liberty. The officers were provided with re- 
freshments, and formed a cirde, while the 
representation continued. De Granunont, as 
the king, then went through his part, which he 
managed as well as his friend de Sevign^, and 
nothing could equal the rapture which accom- 
panied his exertions. Lomaria was his minister, 
and his songs and verses, composed by all three^ 
in honour of each of the ladies, were pro- 
nounced inimitable. The officers declared 
themselves unable to decide which character 
was best personated, and the interrupted 
marriage took place, with all the rites peculiar 
to the Cour des Miracles. 

The Boi d' Argot, or, as he was more 
ceremoniously designated, le Grand Coesre, 
was habited in a torn mantle, his head covered 
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with an old high-crowned hat, ornamented with 
shells: he carried a knotted club^ which he 
used as a crutch, and he made his first appear- 
ance seated on the back of one of his ministers, 
called Mian de VouUe^ enacted by^Langlee. 

A numerous body of clergy were introduced, 
much to the assumed horror of Madame de 
Maintenon and some other ladies, and these 
supported prominent parts in the drama, 
drinking and singing with infinite animation, in 
honour of the Grand Coesre, who in some 
mock heroic lines exempted them from paying 
him tribute. 

A procession of his subjects, all of whom 
were proclaimed, as they danced along in bands, 
enlivened the scene. There was, in particular, 
a quadrille of young men, who much distin- 
guished themselves, as marquoiSy or pens de la 
petite Jlarnbe^ or de la courte epie^ as they were 
sometimes called, in consequence of the scizzors 
which they wore, with which to cut purses — 
for the ostentatious mode of wearing the purse 

H 3 
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iiRnging to the girdle, still obtuned amongst 
tlie men of fashion of the day. 

Another ({uadrille represented let oijA'ffii, 
troo|i9 of youDg beggars, who then infeeted 
Paris, asauiniDg eveiy attitude of de^dtiiif 
misery, reoowned as tremblers, Bhiverers, ai»d 
weejiers, aod but Utile incnmbered vriih 
draper}'. These caused infinite amufiement, 
and tvere aduiirably acted. 

The marcandien followed, two and two, 
dressed in respectable clothes, but without 
rthoes, Bitiging, in di:K»)rdant stnuns, their griefs 
— stating that they were unfortnnate mechanics 
out tif work, diaaljlcd by fire and other accidents 
from getting a livelihood. 

The rifofUs, accompanied by troops of women 
and children, with each a certificate setting 
flirrh that their house and goods had been . 
consumed by lightning, and swept away by 
Hood::, were considered peculiarly comic. 

The piHrta hobbled admirably as lame and 
halt. 
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The hubains exhibited rings of St. Hubert, 
which had sared them from the bite of a mad 
dog. 

The coquillarts were covered with pilgrim 
shells, and announced their return from the 
shrines of St Jacques and St. Michael. 

The marpauts and their wives, called Us mar- 
quisesy were irresistibly droll. 

The franc-mitoux swooned to admiration, 
and the drilles swaggered about with long 
swords and committed a thousand vagaries. 

On all this extravagance the Court looked 
with an eye of favour, and the ladies listened, 
not only . without disgust, but with pleased 
attention to the dialogues which the^Zot/or intro- 
duced into the ballet. The airs, which w ere gen- 
erally pretty, and to which the thieves' poetry 
was set, were greatly admired and caught up 
and repeated, and it afterwards became quite a 
mark of good breeding to talk in the style 
d^Argot^ and even the dresses of the day were 
called by some title analagous to the scene. 
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Scarcely was this ridiculous farce concluded 
when the bell sounded midnight, and a sadden 
solemnity was assumed by all present — silence 
reigned, demure looks took the places of 
laughter, and every one was summoned to the 
illuminated chapel of the palace where a mass 
was celebrated, which was then caUed media 
ihoche. This ceremony gone through the supper 
followed and every one was at liberty to give 
way to the joyousness of his heart, and unre- 
strained mirth and gaiety prevailed. 

The success of the new ballet was complete. 
De Ghranmiont, de Sevigne, and Lomaria 
received the vociferous thanks of the whole 
Court, and the king was loud in his commenda- 
tions of the novel device. " I did not know," 
said he, ^* that my capital was sp rich in great 
men, my curiosity is excited to become ac- 
quainted with the originals, so admirably have 
you represented them, and so worthy do they 
appear of sharing my glory. Let us dxink to 
the prosperity of our brother Le Roi d' Argot." 
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Lomaria, had on this occasion^ as his friends 
expected, attracted the monarch's marked ad- 
miration. But he had at Court a friend of even 
greater consequence than the king himself, 
inasmuch as, without her support, no fayourite 
of the day could expect his reign to continue. 
The apparently demure Scarron, or as she now 
began to be called de Maintenon, was na 
stranger to the handsome youilg Breton, 
although he was very young when she had first 
seen him, at a time when all the most dissipated 
society of Paris were in the habit of meeting at 
her house. His talents, his person, his reck- 
lessness, and a certain command which he pos- 
sessed powerfully attracted her towards him. 
Young as he was at the period of their first 
acquaintance he had obtained a certain influence 
over her by the knowledge which she knew he 
had obtained of her manner of life, and on his 
reappearance she welcomed him with peculiar 
readiness, patronized him in the world of 
fashion, spoke of liim to the king, and whenever 
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she heard his character capvaased was prepared 
to place it in a fair point of view. Her motives 
for thus acting were several: she admired and 
Uked Lomaria, and it was always her policy to 
retain her early friends, and all those who had 
known her at a period subsequent to her en- 
trance into the family of de Monteqpan as 
governess to the mysterious children whose 
birth was for a brief period kept a secret — 9l 
delicacy which Louis had long since thrown 
aside. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 



GABRIELLE. 

" That i)?onderfiil passion wHch to be defined is impossible, 
because no words reach to the strange nature of it, they only 
know who inwardly feel it, it is called LoTe.** 

Sm Philip Stditxt's Arcadia. 

" I came, I saw, and was undone." 

COWLET. 



We will now leave Paris and its amusements 
for a time and repair to a quieter scene, and 
introduce actors of a very different stamp from 
those we left dancing in the ballet of Le Boi 
d' Argot. 

Not far from the left bank of the bright little 
river Serain, about three leagues from Auxerre, 

H 5 
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18 situated the Bnudl picturesque town of 
Seignelay, on a rising gromid Burrounded with 
vines and gardens, and commanding an exten- 
eive Tiew of the cultivated country, through 
which the parent stream of the Yonne flows 
nninterruptedly amongst rich pastures and 
glowing fields. 

One calm summer evening a stranger mounted 
on a horse which appeared somewhat fatigued 
by a long day's journey, paused on the summit 
of the hill which led into the town, and gazed 
for some time on the beautiful prospect spread 
out before him. Hia age could not be more 
than five and twenty, but the sadness and dis- 
content of his countenance made him appear 
eome years older at a first view. He might be 
considered extremely handsome, for his features 
were all finely formed, the shape of his head 
was i)eculiarly gi-aceful, and his eyes dark and 
imaginative ; yet the settled gloom on his face 
rendered his natural advantages almost null, 
and the paleness of his cheek and heavy glance 
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of his eye spoke of secret sorrow which weighe<J 
down and overcame the buoyaqcy of youth. 
As he continued to look round him the stillness 
and calm of the scene appeared to have its 
effect on his piind, and the dark shade by 
degrees cleared away, leaving a less melancholy 
expression on his features. He dismounted 
from his horse^ a&d, allowing it to graze near, 
he seated himself on a bank covered with mos^ 
and flowers beneath the shade of a flne linden, 
and seemed to enjoy the contemplation into 
which he fell. 

'' Here at least," he mentally exclaimed, 
*' there is quiet and repose. In yonder village, 
bosomed in trees, there may dwell a happy 
race, who, ignorant and untutored, can yet 
find delight in their simple occupations and 
pleasures. Alas ! it is too plain that the great 
world has no joy to give — the court, the camp — 
what is there thereto please or to inspire? 
Feverish, hollow, deceptious all ! Why was I 
not born a peasant in this charming solitude ? 
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1 might have found a heart to reply to mine^ 
whidi^ though humble and unsuspected^ might 
yet be full of high and noble feelings, and 
without education or experience, could com- 
pare with, nay excel, those bred in luxury and 
fostered in splendour." 

His musings were suddenly interrupted 
by the sound of church bells, presently fol- 
lowed by distant music, which floated on the 
air, and seemed to rise from a neighbouring 
valley. It approached nearer and nearer, and 
he saw issuing from a litUe wood a party of 
yillagers of both sexes, dressed in holiday attire, 
whose steps seemed directed to the spot where 
he was seated. They all sang in chorus, and 
he could distinguish the words of the song,, 
which ran as follows : — 

VILLAGE SONG. 

The dew of mommg lies 

On lea^ and floVr, and tree, 
jknd painted butterflies 

Are glancing wild and firee.. 
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Along the air a sound 

Of jocund music swells, 
And merrily ring round 
\ Our cheerful village bells. 

How blest a lot is ours 

Who live by mead and grove^ 
Our reahn is all of flowers, 

And all our lives are love. 
Each stream that murmurs by 

Of mirth and pleasure tells 
While, ringing merrUy 

We hear our village bells» 



He rose as the villagers came nearer, and 
accosting one of them, asked his way to 
Auxerre. 

*' Oh, you are quite out of the way, sir," 
answered the young peasant he had addressed, 
^^ it is three leagues from this, and you must 
take the lower road." 

The stranger made way for the advancing 
party, and, leaning against a tree near, watched 
them as they approached, and busied them- 
selves in making preparations for a dance. The 
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rural musicians being placed and partnelrs 
selected, all seemed ready, yet they lingered 
still, and appeared to be waiting for an addition 
to their company. The eyes of the stranger 
followed the direction of their impatient 
glances, and he presently saw, mounting the 
hill from the embowered valley below, a group 
of people hurrying towards them. 

^' Oh,'' exclaimed one of the peasants, '' here 
they come, the widow St Vallery, and her 
daughter Gabrielle, and, as usual, Musa with 
them — now then to begins" 

As he spoke the group came forward, and 
the stranger was struck with surprise and ad-^ 
miration at the remarkable beauty of the yoimg 
girl whom they called Gabrielle. She was 
about seventeen, blooming, fair, and full of 
animation and gaiety: her sparkling eyes 
dancing with cheerfulness, and her rich colour 
heightened by exertion. Her figure was fault- 
less, set off by the picturesque dress of her 
country — ^long ringlets of shining dark bait 
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Btreamed from beneath her snow white cap, 
tied with a silver ribbon — her little feet were 
encased in black shoes, with buckles, and her 
round, white throat was encircled with a black 
velvet band, from which hung a gUttering Saint 
Esprit. She looked the very impersonation of 
happiness and content, and she met the welcom- 
ing shout of her Mends with smiles of pleasure. 
Her mother, Madame St. Vallery, was a re- 
spectable and still handsome-looking woman^ 
whose mild, amiable countenance expressed great 
delight as she observed her daughter's gaiety ; 
and as, with untaught courtesy, she addressed 
the stranger, and begged him to remain and 
witness, if not share, in their amusement, he 
was surprised to observe in her words and ac- 
tion a more refined manner than those of her 
neighbours. Suddenly interested he seated 
himself near her while the dance went on, and 
the pretty Gabrielle was led forward by the 
young man who had been called Mu§a» He 
was of a slight, graceful form, and his move" 
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ments in the dance were full of agility and 
ease. His countenance was extremely ani«> 
mated, and a bright flush of joy was diffused 
over it as he gazed, with evident admiration, on 
his lovely partner. His complexion was so 
dark, and his eyes so black, that he evidently 
could not be a native of the country, and there 
was a peculiar expression about his looks and 
manner, which seemed to reveal an eastern 
extraction. 

" Is that beautiful girl your daughter ?" en- 
quired the stranger c^ Madame St. Yallery. 
^^ I never saw so exquisite a figure, or so 
radiant a face ! Can she be bom in this place?" 

The mother smiled with gratified vanity. 
" Yes," she answered, ** Grabrielle is like her 
poor father, and often when I see her as she is 
to-day, her face reminds me ci what he was 
when we first met under these very trees, when 
after his first campaign, he returned to our 
native village." 
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" Your husband had served then ?" asked 
the stranger. 

'* Yes," replied the widow, ** but as I had a 
little fortune, and my parents did not like me 
to marry a soldier, be gave up the army, and 
we set up an inn in the village^ in which/' she 
added with a sigh, '^ I now carry on business 
alone, with my daughter." 

** Is that young man a suitor of your Gabri* 
elle's ?" asked the stranger. 

'' Oh, Muaa? No — that is, he admires her 
I believe, but she is too young to think of 
those things, and Musa is not the kind of 
person to suit her — ^he is a good hearted boy, 
but he does not belong to our country, and has 
no occupation here." 

** He looks foreign," said the stranger, '* a 
remarkable countenance." 

*^ He comes from Biscay," answered the 
mother, ^^ and only passes occasionally through 
the Auxerrois with wares ; we do not call him 
one of us, but we are always glad to see him, 
be is so amusing and good>natured»" 
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*^ Can you give me and my horse accommoda- 
tion for to-night?" asked the stranger, after 
being silent a moment, ^* you said» I think, you 
kept an inn." 

^^ If you please to stay," replied Madame 
St. Vallery, ^^ you shall have the best we can 
give, but it will be but rude, I fear, for one of 
your appearance," [she added, looking at her 
proposed guest. 

'' Oh, I am but an artist travelling through 
the country," carelessly replied the stranger, 
^^ and by no means particular as to entertain- 
ment. I am going on to Auxerre, probably 
to-morrow, and I am sure I shall be content 
with my fare for a night." 

At this moment the dance being ended, Grabri- 
elle, approached her mother, and the stranger 
hastened to offer her a seat in the shade; she 
started as she observed him, and blushing 
deeply whispered to her mother, " Who is 
this ? I never saw him before." 

A few words explained, and as she looked 
again towards him her blush was renewed, for 
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his eyes expressed such unbounded admiration 
that it was impossible to mistake their meaning. 
She shrunk away from his gaze, which he did 
not withdraw^ for he had fallen into a reverie 
which prevented him from observing her agita- . 
tidn. At length he started as if from a dream^ 
and withdrew his glance^ while his eyes filled 
with tears^ and h^ allowed his head to sink 
between his hands in an attitude of profound 
melancholy. 

Gabrielle now in her turn looked towards 
him — she was at first awed and half ofiended at 
his fixed gaze, surprised at its long continuance 
—and moved at his evident sadness. 

^^ He has seen^ and perhaps loved some one 
like me," she said to herself, ^^ poor man ! what 
a pity one so handsome, and no doubt so good, 
should be unhappy. Mother," she continued, 
** could we comfort him — ^is there anything we 
could do to help him ?" 

At this moment the stranger looked up and 
met the gentle, pitying eyes bent upon his own. 
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What a history to his enthusiastic heart that 
glance pourtiayed ! he saw, as in a mirror, 
tenderness, truth, virtue, love, mingled in one 
lay of beauty; nor was he deceived, the mind 
of the yillage girl was one which would have 
done honour to the highest station — all that 
was'noUe, pure and good, all that refinement 
and education strives to teach, nature had 
planted there and the firuits were ripening with 
years, and asked but oj^rtunity to draw them 
forth ; that opportunity had now arrived. 

That night the stranger was received into 
the little cottage inn of Madame St Yallery. 
He did not leave Seignelay the next day, nor 
the next, and several weeks wore on before he 
sgnified his intention of departing. When he did 
so both the motherand daughter appeared to hear 
of his intention with r^ret: hehad talked as they 
had never heard man talk before: he had 
spoken of places and of things new and beauti- 
ful and interesting : he had revived old recol- 
lections of early days in the mother's mind, for 
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she had spent her youth in Paris, and bad 
never since returned to that onchanted land : 
he seemed acquainted with all countries^ could 
converse with Jacques, the ostler, of his native 
Brittany, or with Basil, the old smith, who 
had been a soldier, of countries beyond sea, all 
knowledge seemed to their unsophisticated 
mind open to hira — even their very thoughts 
he seemed to know, and could divine their 
meaning when they found difficulty in expres- 
sing it— in short nothing like him had ever 
blessed their minds or sight, and to lose this 
transient vision was a real grief. 

'^ How we shall miss you," said the mother 
with all the frankness of innocence ; ** how 
poor and dull will everything seem to us when 
you are gone ; but you have no doubt a mother 
and sisters who will rejoice to welcome you 
back again." 

*' I am without immediate connections," 
answered the traveller. 
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'^ Bat you have a home? whoknows^ per* 
haps a wife?** said Madame St Vallerj, with a 
Blight aigh. 

The stranger turned deadly pale. " I grieve 
to quit this place^** said he, *^ for I have 
passed here some of the happiest, nay the 
only happy days of my strange life. If I came 
back again some time hence perhaps you would 
have forgotten^ me." 

Both uttered an exclamation — ^* Oh no, no, 
we shall never forget you, and you must come 
again — the air of our hills will restore your 
health, already you are quite a different per- 
son and since you say you must live by your 
art, where can you find prettier scenes than 
here ? Why not make Seignelay your abode, 
at least sometimes?" 

The stranger shook his head. ^* Happy 
dream," said he, *' would that it could be 
realised! I will, at all events put you to 
the proof and before the summer is passed 
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expect to see me again and let me not find 
anything here changed." 

That day the stranger left Seignelay, and 
pursued his journey. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE BRIDK 



" Alas 1 that having sought thee so long I should be noi 
sorry to find thee 1" 

AltCADIA. 



Several months had passed since the gay 
dancers of Seignelay had attracted the attention 
of the joung artist and he, then a stranger, 
was now an inhabitant of the pretty village, 
and the master of the rural inn ; she who shared 
it with him was the beautiful girl whose eyes 
had soon lured him back to that retreat he so 
'^^uch admired — he found that during his short 
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absence Gabrielle had lost her mother, and was 
sad and lonely in her little domicile. She did 
not attempt to conceal the delight she £dt at 
seeing him again and long and tender were 
their conversations about her whom both re- 
gretted 

Louis Bernard, for so was the young painter 
called, after a struggle, it might be with his 
pride, at the alliance he wished to form, was at 
length so completely overmastered by the en- 
creasing affection he felt for the confiding and 
interesting orphan that he offered her his hand, 
which, as she had easily discovered that his heart 
was her's long before, she frankly accepted. 

'^ Ah," said she blushing, but with an arch 
expression, *^ I am a wife but little worthy of 
you— you will have much to improve in one so 
uncultivated — but I will be an attentive pupil 
and try to do you credit. All 1 have is yours, 
but I fear you will be as much wanting, on the 
other side, in business matters. How shall we 

VOL. I. I 
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manage our inn, Bernard, now that my dear 
mother is no longer here to direct us?" 

" It matters not my beloved," answered Ber- 
nard. " I am poor now, but I have a little 
estate in the South, from whence I derive a 
small revenue— it is embarrassed at present, 
but as soon as I can arrange matters we will 
leave the inn and live elsewhere. I should 
make but a sorry inn-keeper — we artists are 
idle folks. I fear your relations and friends 
will think you have made a bad match." 

" Oh," said Gabrielle eagerly, " I have but 
one relation that I know of, my mother's sister, 
whom I have not seen from an infant — she lives 

« 

far off and has seldom interfered with us — and 
as for friends I have but you in the world — 
what do I want beside ?" 

It required but little preparation for a marri- 
age so simple as theirs ; there was no person to 
interfere or interrupt their happiness, and every 
friend and neighbour rejoiced that the amiable 
and charming Gabrielle, whose unprotected 
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situation, since her mother's death, had excited 
general interest, should have found so respect- 
able a husband as the young artist^ who> though 
extremely reserved and shy in his manners ap^ 
peared possessed of pleasing qualities, and in 
easy circumstances. 

He was soon installed as master of the rural 
inn, the affairs of which he seemed but little to 
understand, but with the assistance of Jacques 
who had lived, from a boy, on the premises, 
everything went on as quietly as ever, and the 
extreme affection of the young couple was 
the theme of amusement as well as admiration 
to all. 

Nothing could be more perfect than the union 
thus formed. Every day proved to Bernard 
that it would have been impossible for him to 
meet with a character so exactly suited to his 
own as that of his beautiful wife^ and to her he 
was all that a tender imagination could picture 
of goodness, truth, and devotion. 

** How could we have existed, dear Bernard," 
I 3 
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would she excUum as she looked sweetly up 
into his admiring eyes, ** before we met — I 
cannot believe that we lived or breathed till 
then. Why did I not feel that you were ne- 
cessary to me — and you — ^how did you pass 
your days without knowing me ?" 

A cloud passed over the brow of the young 
artist, which however was instantly succeeded 
by a smile of affection. 

'* It is useless to think,** said be, ** of the 
past — all that came before must be effaced from 
our minds. We are both orphans and now 
live but for each other— let us never allude to 
times when we merely breathed, ijyithout loving 
— for love like ours is all of life worth knowing 
or existing for.** 

*' I sometimes fear, Bernard," said Gabrielle 
while a slight shade passed over her features, 
^^ that happiness so perfect as ours cannot last ; 
that something must come to disturb it. You 
will think me weak perhaps, but there are times 
when I feel that to lose sight of you for a 
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moment is s^ony to me, and if you are absent 
for an hour I tremble lest we should never 
meet again." 

** This is idle indeed my Gabrielle," replied 
Bernard^ '^ and, though to part with you but 
for a brief space, gives me a pang, I am almost 
ashamed to confess I feel, yet we must not 
give way to these fancies, and still less so as I 
must very, shortly leave you." 

Gabrielle becp.me in an instant deadly pale, 
and clinging to his arm exclaimed — '^ Oh that 
word — leave you 1 I cannot bear to hear it for 
the first time. What can you mean." 

*' It is necessary," returtied he with an effort, 
" for me to visit tijy little farm and collect my 
rents — else how, my dearest," he added gaily, 
** are we to live. My ignorande has not increased 
your income, and my habits^ I fear, are more 
expensive than become me." 

" Ob>" said Gabrielle anxiously, '^ we ar^e 
not poor — therfe always was enough for me and 
my mother, and why not for you and I ? Do 
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not go away — ^there cannot really be neces^ 
sity.** 

"There is,** said Bernard, rather gravely. 
^* I must leave you to-morrow, and be absent 
four or five days — not longer — not for worlds 
would I be longer. After that we need not 
part again for many months.'^ 

'* Why not take me with you ?** asked 
Grabrielle suddenly, with a bright smile 

** No, no," answered her husband, *' the 
journey is long — ^the country strange — that 
were impossible* But let us forget that I 
must go, and till the moment of my departure 
talk only of our happiness and love." 

Gabrielle said na more on the subject : there 
was something about her love for Bernard, 
deep, devoted, and tender as it was, not alto- 
gether unmixed with a certain feeling, which 
at times almost amounted to fear. She trem- 
bled lest a word, a look, even a transient 
thought, and of her thoughts her face was a 
reflection, should give him pain or recal recol-^ 
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lections he might wish to avoid : and though 
the most perfect confidence reigned between 
them, while she told him all that concerned 
herself, past and present, in her young life, she 
waited for his communications with happy 
patience, but never importuned him with ques- 
tions or inquiries. She cared not for the tinic 
gone by : it was enough for her that he was 
her's entirely, and she was so innocent of the 
world and its habits that the life of her village 
seemed to her that of the whole human race. 
Sometimes her mind, gradually . opening to 
more enlarged observation, led her to think of 
persons and things beyond, but they seemed 
only the creatures of a dream or of a poetical 
imagination, which, though she was aware she 
possessed, was looked upon by her as a pleasant 
gift to be enjoyed not trusted. Bernard was 
all that her mind had conceived, and she be- 
came possessed of her ideal good almost as soon 
as she conceived it. She had nothing to desire^ 
her heart was full, and hitherto no care had in- 
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terrnpted this bliwfiil state of existence, as &r 
aa ooDoenked her hiuband. The loss of her 
mother was sodden, and her feelings received, 
by her death, their first abot^. The return of 
one whom that mother had so mach regaxded, 
soothed sonowa to which so one heaides ooold 
minister, and to him she had transferred 
all the lore which she had felt for the be- 
loved anthor of her birth. Bernard was her 
mother, lover, husband in one, and on him and 
towards him ever; thought of her cdnd was 
directed : on him she relied, in him she trusted, 
to him she looked as to a superior bdng, and 
rendered him ihe homage of s gentle, pure, 
confiding, and devoted heart. 

The love of man is very different from tfaie, 
but Bernard loved as the best of men love, 
and in his eyes Gabrielle was an angel of truth, 
innocence, beauty, and affectitm. 

The day after Bemwd left im wife to t^ia 
the journey of which he had spoken, C^brielle 
was sitting listleeely in a bower of bw little 
garden, which was their favourite retreat, and 
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trhere she had received his last embrace as 
they parted. She looked around upon the 
peaceftd scenery, the hills covered with vines, 
the sparkling river seeii here and there winding 
amongst the green and flower-covered windows, 
and the distant road which led to great towns, 
of which she scarcely knew the names* 

She held in her hand a paper, on which 
Bernard had roughly sketched the landscape, 
and her tears fell on it as she traced the lines 
drawn by his hand. Presently she was dis- 
turbed in her reverie by a step near her, and, 
looking up, beheld advancing a figure which 
she recognised at once as that of an old ac- 
quaintance, Musa, the handsome Bisacyan, 
whom she had not seen for many months. 

^' Oh, Musa," said she, extending her hand, 
** you are welcome once more* It is long 
since we met." 

Musa sprang forward, his dark eyes flashing 
with delight to receive her proffered hand, 
I 5 
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which he kissed with so much eagerness that 
Gabrielle almost started as she withdrew it. 

** You have been travelling far,** said she^ 
*' much has happened since we last met — ^my 
poor mother" — She covered her fSace with her 
hands and wept. 

Musa stood silent, at length he said — 

" Oabrielle, you are then ai orphan. Alas ! 
is there not sympathy between us ? But you 
have known happiness, for a mother's arms 
have held you, a mother's voice has cheered 
you. This joy I scarcely knew, I can only feel 
the grief of such a loss without the memory of 
the former blessing, except in dim snatches, like 
the uncertain light of the marsh fire, whicb 
leads only to delusion." 

He spoke in a wild, melancholy tone of such 
deep feeling that Gabrielle felt a thrill of 
gratitude for the pity his words expressedr 

^ Poor Musa !" she said, " perhaps you are, 
then, the most to be pitied^" 

^ Yes,, Gabrielle," returned he, " I have 
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been so. I have long exi&ted, without a friend 
or parent, alone in the world, harshly treated 
and oppressed : but few bright moments have 
been mine, and those few I owe to your kind 
mother, who^ when I was sick and wretched, a 
stranger and a wanderer, received, and tended^ 
and cherished me. But she is gone — you alone 
remain — you, Gabrielle, are left without a 
brother, a friend — and Musa returns to find 
your hearth desolate. But hear me, I am not 
so destitute now as when I first passed through 
your village and beheld you first. I have some 
wealth, and a heart which beats with tenderness 
for you." 

" Hold, Musa P exclaimed Gabrielle rising, 
a sudden light breaking upon her mind, ^' what 
are you saying 1" 

** That my life, my soul, my fate are in your 
hands," cried the impassioned Musa, falling at 
her feet, and kissing the hem' of her robe with 
oriental humility. " I love you, Gabrielle — 
you must have seen and known it long. I 
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adored yop ftom the first inatant we met : your 
image has never left me» your eyes have shone 
upon me through all the darkness of my 
destiny. I am yours only, and I ask your love 
— ^yes, I wfll sacrifioe all— ^ the hopes I had 
long nurtmred, all tiie glories promised by 
my star — everything* to live and die at your 
feet." 

^^ Musa,"^ cried Gabrielle, who had vainly 
tried to interrupt him, ^^ rise, I entreat, I com- 
mand — you terrify and distress me — there are 
crime and sorrow in what you say — ^remember 
what I am now and cease, if you would ever 
have me regard you except with detestation." 

** Is it a crime, beloved of my soul," he 
continued, ^^ to tell the truth, and beg your* 
pity ?" 

'* Do you not know, then," said Grabrielle 
trembling, ^^ that you speak to one who is the 
wife of apother ?" 

Musa started to his feet — ^his face became o£ 
ashy paleness — bis large dark eyes were dis- 
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tended, his hands clasped finnly together, his 
lips open, but no sound escaped them: he 
stood the image of deq)air. At length 
with a deep-drawn breath, his words found 
utterance : — 

" Another's I — married I — no, no — ^it cannot 
be. The stars said otherwise; I have watched 
them for many a night — ^there was danger and 
sorrow on my path, but it was not that. It 
cannot be truci" 

" Musa^" said Gabrielle in a gentle, but firm^ 
voice — ** it is true* I am married, and to a 
man whom my heart chose above all others. 
I am happy and beloved." 

'[ And I," criied the Biscayan, casting himself 
furiously on the ground, ^' I am annihilated — 
my hope is gone — my peace fled for ever, and 
she tells me she is happy T 

He continued to rave, deplore, and utter 
incoherent expressions of wild grief, such as 
filled the mind of Gabrielle with fear and 
aatonishnAent ; for far different was his present 
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passionate condact to the calm, usually silent 
and respectful being she had hitherto known 
him* Unprepared for this burst of feeling, 
distressed, and annoyed, she scarcely knew how 
to act She feared his violence would attract 
the attention of some passer-by, and she knew 
not whether to soothe or chide him into reason^ 

She spoke to him in as calm a manner as she 
could assume, and entreated him to exert his 
good sense and to command his feelings, and by 
degrees, as he listened to her, he became less 
agitated* 

*' But who," cried he, " tell me who he is to 
whom I owe this wretchedness." 

*' He has not injured you," replied she, ** you 
are unknown to him : he knew not of your 
attachment to me more than I did myself." 

" How," exclaimed the young man, *^ say 
you that you knew it not ! — not read the secret 
written in my every look, my every sigh — not 
guess it without words — not know it without 
explanation — when I fondly thought you shared 
or might share all I felt. Fool that I was I — 
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why did I delay so long— why came I not 
before this ri^'al^ to claim my own> and teach 
you to love one to whose adoration his can be 
but chill and worthless." 

" Enough," said Gabrielle coldly, ** I have 
heard you too long. We must part — I would 
be still your friend, but such words as these 
offend and wound me," 

" Yes, we will part," said Musa hastily, 
" you are to me, what you ever were, sacred 
and beloved, but he, your husband — let him 
know me for his foe — I swear to be his bane, 
his curse through life, to pursue him with hate 
and vengeance to the last." 

" Go, ungrateful man !" cried Gabrielle in- 
dignantly. ** You are unworthy of my for- 
bearance, unjust and wicked as you are, leave 
me and let us never meet again. Our paths 
must henceforth be far distant. If you have 
any generous feeling left you will never seek 
me more." 

So saying she hurried away, leaving Musa 
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gazing after her, motionless, and with an eX* 
jwession in his face of such fixed deapur that it 
seemed as if the features oould never recover 
their flexibility. He pressed his hands to his 
bosom as Ae disappeared intirely from his 
view, removed his glance slowly from the 
cottage, and with a long, deep sigh, full of 
misery unutterable, fled from the spot. 

When Ghibrielle returned to her cottage she 
was surprised to observe an unusual bustle and 
confusion; people were hurrying to and fro 
carrying pacdcages, voices were loud in exdama* 
tion, and several strange faces appeared in the 
little parlour of the inn* 

As she entered she heard words uttered 
in a shrill tone which seemed to concern 
her. 

'^ And so she is not in the house, strange 
enough methinks, for a person in her position* 
I must see that things are ordered differ-^ 
ently. My poor sister !-^well this is a change 
indeed." 
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As^Grabrielle stood in the door-way observing 
wliat was going on, and hearing these and 
many more speeches delivered with great volu- 
bility, the speaker^ turning suddenly round 
observed her and stopped short. 

^e was a tall» stout woman of about fifty, 
with a very florid complexion, heightened by 
^rt, sparkling, quick, grey eyes, and good 
features, somewhat strongly defined. Her ex- 
presfflon was one of good humour, and self- 
satisfaction-her air commaiiding and her dress, 
extremely showy, of the very newest mode of 
the day, uid arranged with more art than 
neatness. 

^' Are you my niece, Gabrielle ?" exdaimed 
she as she looked rather admiringly at her to 
whom she spoke, ^^ very handsome I declare. 
Let me embrace you, my dear, we shall I hope 
be better friends soon. I am come from Paris 
on purpose to see you, for I considered it was 
far from proper for so yotlng a person to be 
left entirely without protection* I am your 
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nearest relative — ^Indeed I may say your only 
one. It is pleasant in the country at this 
season^ and Paris is quite deserted, so I thought 
I could not choose a more fitting moment, 
besides I am all for propriety, and it was my 
duty. I hope, my dear, my poor sister always 
inculcated in you a due sense of duty, and we 
shall I am sure be very good friends. Don't 
cry, we are none of us immortal, to be sure she 
was but young, scarcely a year my senior. 
Poor dear, my tears have flowed freely for her 
loss, your letter was very pretty, and Mad-^ 
emoiselle Ninon was quite affected by it I assure 
you. I never answered it because I always 
intended to come and surprise you. Do you 
think me like my poor sister ? You are her 
very image, except the eyes — they are the 
father's. Pretty little rural place. Where id 
Justine and all my things? I am come to pay 
you a long visit — better late than never." 

Grabrielle listened in astonishment, nor un* 
mingled with alarm, at this long tirade, without 
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being able to obtain from her vociferous rela- 
tive a moment's hearing. She found it was 
quite unnecessary to offer her welcome or to 
arrange anything for her, as she had already 
taken possession of the room she preferred, and 
examined every part of the house^ ordered re- 
freshment for herself and her maid, Justine^ 
and was as much at home in a few minutes as 
if she had lived in the cottage all her life. 

Although her volubility was so extreme and 
her conversation continually shifting from one 
subject to another, so that all answers to her 
questions seemed unheeded, she contrived to 
hear and note everything and appeared to have 
the power of making herself mistress of all she 
saw in a very short space of time. Gabriella 
could not help being amused at her extreme 
ease and confidence, and as she was necessarily 
from her retired life, somewhat difiident with 
strangers, the readiness with which her aunt 
accommodated herself to her new position con- 
siderably relieved her. 
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^* So tlus 18 the humble way in whidi you 
live," said she as flhe to(dc her seat beside 
Gabrielle under a trellice of loxoriant vine at 
the door of the cottage, ^^ pretty enough^ and 
quite like a scene of Mademoiselle Scudery — 
but you are much too pretty to stay here any 
longer. If I had known you had been half so 
good looking I should have sent for you to 
Paris directly, it is really quite a pity. Don't 
you long to go to Paris ?" 

Grabrielle smiled as she answered, ^'no, aunt, 
I have never thought about it. I have duties, 
and happy ones whidi — ^ 

^^ Oh, yes," interrupted Madame CoUard for 
so was the talkative lady called, ** I know — 
you mean your little estaUishment here ; but I 
am all for propriety, and to speak the truth 
you are over young and over attractive to be a 
landlady. Not that beauty stands in one's way 
in such a position— but though I keep a similar 
establishment in Paris — my hotel is on a differ- 
ent scale — besides I am older — though certainly 
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you are very like me, and not so very young 
looking eitker-*— but all this must be altered 
We will sell this tenement and the land, I will 
take you back with me to Paris; with the 
small fortune you have, and an addition from 
me— besides your being my heir, we shaU 
fioon establiish you and — ^ 

*' But aunt," interposed Qabrielle — 
*' Oh, nonsense," continued her aunt, **all 
girls pretend not to care about this sort of 
thing. I did so myself till I saw my poor 
beloved husband — you will soon attract atten- 
tion, and who knows you may find a noble 
husband — all the rank and fashion in Paris 
frequent my ca£§, the Cafe des Anges in the 
Rue du Columbier, all the wits — Bacine, 
Baron, Scaramouche — ^poor dear MoliSre is 
gone ! but Mademoiselle Ninon very often 
comes I assure you." 

" Who is Mademoiselle Ninon ?" said her 
bewildered niece, to whom all this was mere 
sound without meaning* 
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^'WhoT exclaimed Madame CoUaid, In 
amazement, ^'well, this is simplicity indeed! 
It is time you came to Paris. Not know 
Mademoiselle Ninon? the life, sonl, inspira- 
tion of all the beaux esprits of Europe. Not a 
gallant dare show his figure on the bouleyard 
if she have not commanded him ; not an author 
ventures to produce his piece till she has 
perused it, and no one gives judgment till 
her's is known. No man becomes famous till 
he has fought duels for her sake. She is a 
Venus — ^a Grace — she is Paris, and Paris is 
void without her! Oh you have much to 
learn — but once under my care, we will see 
if my country dove will not sopn find a mate." 

** But aunt, pray hear me," exclaimed Gra- 
brielle, out of all patience, " suppose I have 
already made my choice, and decline your offers 
altogether." 

" How," cried Madame Collard, " decline ? 
chosen ? what does this mean ? Speak pray, 
* am only waiting to be told all you please." 
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*' It is no secret, dear Madam," continued. 
Gabrielle, " I am already married," 

The countenance of Madame Collard in- 
stantly fell — a frown appeared upon her brow, 
and a vexed expression took the place of her 
previous lively demeanour, as she said — 

*' Absurd 1 and who's your husband ? 

*' He is absent," replied Grabrielle, ^* for the 
first time since our marriage, but he will return 
in a very few days, and then you will see and 
know my dear Bernard." 

*' Bernard," said Madame Collard in a voice 
much subdued by the unexpected information, 
^' that's your name, then? Well, and your 
only relation not consulted ?" 

*' I regret it, dear aunt," returned her niece, 
^^ but your silence made me imagine, no 
doubt unjustly, that my affairs only troubled 
you." 

*' How unlucky," said the mortified lady, 
" I would have prevented this. And pray who 
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And what is this fine huBbond whom your ex** 
perience has chosen?" 

Ghtbrille answered rather hastily. 

^ Lonis is a man whose talents have hithertQ 
supported him — ^he is an artist^ but now he no 
longer exerdses his art." 

'^ Oh^ no," intermpted her aunt contemptu- 
ously, " he contents himself with the profits, 
no doubt, of your labour, and lives in idleness, 
going off to amuse himself as soon as he has 
got as much money as he wants, and leaving 
his wife in solitude. I know what men 
are--oh, fie I fie ! what imprudence to marry 
an adventurer, without a louis in his purse — ^an 
idle dissolute — " 

** Hold, madam," cried Gabrielle proudly — 
** I entreat you to spare your needless indigna- 
tion. The man I am proud to call my husband 
is no subject for your invectives. He is as far 
above all slander as he is superior to his humble 
wife in instruction, and all the gifts of nature. 
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He is not poor^ nor an adyentorer, and his ab- 
sence is caused by the necessity of visiting a 
small estate, of which he is the possessor, and 
the revenue of which he is gone to receive." 

^^ Indeed," said Madame Collsurd, ^^ that 
makes some difference — don't be offended, 
^ece — you seem a little warm, like my poor 
sister, perhaps I am to bkme, and it is not so bad 
after all. We will get him a place and provide 
for you both." 

'* We are very happy here, dear aunt," said 
Grabrielle blushing at her late vehemence, ^^ he 
will soon return, and shall thank you for your 
kind intentions himself, though I do not think 
he wishes any change, for we have all we 
desire. Indeed I believe it impossible to be 
more contented than we both are." 

'' How poetical 1 what a subject for Scudery," 

exclaimed the aunt, " you must positively be 

presented to Mademoiselle Ninon — ^you would 

just suit her I" 

Gabrielle did not attempt to interrupt her 
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«ant agfdn, but allowed her to indulge in elo^ 
^uent deecriptionfi of the glories and beauties 
af Parifl^ unchecked, while her thoughts 
wandered to Bernard and dwelt somewhat 
uneasily on his probable annoyance at the in- 
terruption to their domestic solitude, which 
awaited his return^ 

^ He is never fond of strangers," mused she, 
*^ and my aunt is so little likely to suit his 
tastes and ideas. I hope he will not be dis- 
pleased or vexed, yet it has happened very un- 
luckily* I could not have foreseen this — would 
it could have been prevented." 

But all reflection was now useless : Madame 
Collard had taken possession, and seemed 
perfectly satisfied with her portion — all 
Gabrielle could hope was that, after the first 
burst of novelty had subsided, her voci- 
ferous aunt would become quiet, and tire 
of their company, and would shorten her 
visit. 
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CHAPTER X. 



A CHANGE, 
[uman {deasure is transient as the shadow of a cload. 

HiTOPADESA. 



On the evening of Madame Collard's arrival^ 
while she was occupied in arranging everything 
in her apartments as she thought most com- 
fortable, Gabrielle^ whom she had at length 
left free for a few moments, had strayed into 
her garden and was mechanically gazing along 
the solitary road by which her husband had 
departed. She thought of Musa and his 
K 3 
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strange avowal, of her aunt and of BemaKT^ 
pmbable impression of her, and she became 
almoit bewildered with the rapid succession 
of events which had occurred during the brief 
absence of him with whom she had hved m 
such complete solitude, that any interruption 
even of the most trifling kind would have been 
felt, and this she could not but consider of 
some consequence in their future. Occupied 
with these thoughts she continued musing, 
when o voice, which she could not for an in- 
stant mistake, uttered her name : she started 
u|), nnd found herself clasped in the arms of 
Bernanl. 

" My beloved, my dearest Gabrielle f" ex- 
claimed he, with emotion, "you are safe — yoa 
lire well, and my presentiment of evil was 
folly V 

■' What did you fear, my dear husband/' 
KHJd Gabrielle tenderly, smiling as she epoke, 
" nothing but your absence could distress me ; 
hial jnu are returned, before even I dared to 
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bend my thoughts that way, although in spite 
of myself I expected you at every instant. 
Not a leaf stirred^ but I hoped might be 
your step ; not a sound, but I imagined 
might be your voice; and here you are in- 
deed !" 

" Yes, Grabrielle," said he, " but you will 
think me distracted when I tell you what has 
brought me back. Nothing but my foolish 
fears — a foreboding of ill which haunted me 
from the moment I left you. I had not 
reached the half of my journey when this terror 
so encreased upon me that I could go no further. 
Will you believe it, I determined to leave 
my business undone for the present, and re- 
solved to return at once, for I could not bear 
to live out of your sight another moment.'' 

With smiles, tears, tender rallying, and the 
sweetest expressions of fondness and grateful 
affection, did Gabrielle listen to her husband's 
account of himself. He informed her that in 
the course of a few days he must again set 
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fivth, bat his abMnce would be very ebort, 
u he had merely to receive Ms rent^ and 
theo there need be no intermption to tbeii 
dtHnestie eDJoyment for many months to comft 
" And now let ua go into the cottage," sud 
Bernard, " I long to see eTerything in its 
aoooBtomed place — ^to feel once mors secoie 
beneath oar roof, with no eyes but our own 
apon ua, and no thought of parting to oome 
between ua and our happiness." 

" My dear Bernard," said Gabrielle, with a 
sl^hb hesitation of voice as she laid her hand, 
on hia arm, " I have not told you jet — I 
had not time to aay what has happened since 
you left me — " 

Bernard turned instantly very pale — eb» 
hastened to oontinae. 

" Why this ie weakness, dearest, everything 
■tartles you, how pale you look — I fear you 
are fatigued and harassed-^wbat I hare to 
tell ia of no great consequence, except that it 
may not be altogether pleasant to yon to hearw. 
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my mother's sister is come to pay us a visit^ 
and is now here." 

Bernard's colour returned, but he looked 
annoyed^ as he asked hastily — ^ What brings 
her here ?" 

" Oh," said Grabrielle, playfully, **to «ee 
her niece of course : she had taken a sudden 
interest in me, and had formed a scheme of 
carrying me back with her^ and making my 
fortune, at Court, I believe." 

"Does she come from Paris?" enquired 
Bernard, in some agitation. 

** Yes," returned his wife, " she has lived 
in Paris long, and is very proud of her ac- 
quaintance with the great there. To hear her 
talk one would think there was no other world. 
You will be amused at all her descriptions: 
she is tedious and rather strange, but seems 
good natured and friendly. So unlike my dear 
mother, but still you may not — ^you will not 
doubtless dislike her, Bernard." 
The last words were uttered in a depre- 
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eating tone, occasioned by the ctond whidi 
Gabrielle could not bat observe, rested on her 
husband's brow. 

^^ What meddling nonsense brings her from 
Paris ?" he half muttered. ** Surety you did 
not invite her, Gabrielle ? you are not tired of 
our quiet, our solitude ?^ 

" Bernard I" cried Gabrielle reproachfully. 
He caught her in his arms and kissed her ten- 
derly. '^ Forgive me and bear with me, 
Gabrielle,"' exdaimed he, '^ T am weak, childish 
and unjust. I would rather that this aunt had 
not come, but since she is here — I will remem- 
ber only that she is your mother's sister, and 
welcome her as I ought. Fear me not/' he 
continued wiping the tears from her cheek/^you 
shall riot blush for your choice." 

" No," returned she,, shaking off her sadness^ 
*' she will see how unjust her suspicions were ; 
imagine dearest^she thought you an adventurer 
and a clown — shall we not laugh to observe her 
astonishment when she sees what you really 
are 1" 
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Ann in arm tbe pair entered the cottage, 
and Grabrielle immediately went in search of 
her aunt in order to introduce her to Bernard 
without loss of time. She found her full of 
business and importance, and delighted to hear 
of his return. Adjusting her dress and giving , 
a parting look into the little mirror she accom- 
panied her niece to the room where Bernard 
awaited them. He was busy in looking at a 
drawing of his own, at the back of which Ga- 
brielle had been tracing some tender lines 
expressive of their love : his countenance was 
radiant with delight, all cloud was gone from 
his face, the bright flush of health was heigh- 
tened by the happy thoughts which were pass- 
ing through his mind, and he looked as if he 
deemed care and sorrow were banished for. ever 
from that spot which contained all he held dear, 
as with a moistened eye he kissed the paper. 

At the moment that Madame Collaird entered 
his back was towards her, but she was not slow 
to observe that his form was one worthy of ad- 

K 5 
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miration, that the shape of his head was fine 
and his bending attitude pecnliarlj gracefoL 
As he turned round, on hearing a step, his- 
bright smile and sparkling eyes met her view — 
she gave one long,. amazed, scrutinizing glance 
and stood transfixed to the spot, while Gabrielle 
hurried to her husband, and smilingly and with 
some pride presented him« 

^' This is Bernard — this is my husband, dear 
aunt," said she, ^' you will I am sure be soon 
good friends." 

But Madame CoUard uttered not a word — 
there she stood, fixed and motionless, and as 
Bernard approached and ofiered her his hand, she 
made no movement of acceptance. Grabrielle 
was greatly amused, she whispered to him. 
'* You see the effect you have made," ilnd 
turned away to conceal her smile. 

Bernard, who had started with a sudden ex-^ 
clamation as they entered, surprised as he was 
in a moment of tender weakness^-hurried to 
her with great cordiality, took her hand and. 
kissed her cheeks with much gallantry. 
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'^ Madame Collard," said he gaily, ** we are 
much honoured by this visit — I fear you will 
find us a homely pair, but all we can offer is 
yours. You come frotn Paris my wife tells me 
— a fine place I have heard — you will think our 
Tillage but a dull substitute." 

*' Sir— my lord," faltered Madame Collard^ 
** I — I — are you my— that is are you Monsieur 
Louis Bernard ?" 

'* Your niece's husband, dear aunt," replied 
he quickly, wishing to relieve her evident agi- 
tation, '' not so good a one as she deserves, but 
one who loves her dearly. A poor artist with- 
little fortune, but his talent and his love. You 
will see much that will dUiim your indulgence^ 
I fear, for I am new to this sort of business^ 
but our little inn will thrive if you will con- 
descend to give us your valuable advice." 

Bernard seemed animated with so great s 
desire to render himself agreeable to his new 
aunt that he did not cease talking to and wel« 
coming her, and Grabrielle felt that he wa^ 
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exerting himself to atone for the cool and vexed 
manner in which he had received the informa- 
of her arrival. He became dearer still to her 
than ever, as she reflected on hm kindness, and 
she redoubled her attentions to her aunt to 
whom she considered herself indebted for thi& 
proof of her husband's amiabiHty. 

" Have you never been in Paris?" asked 
Madame Collard of Bernard as they sat at their 
social meal, in a tone from which all her for- 
mer flippancy was gone. 

" I have passed through on business/' 
answered he carelessly, '* but we artistgr who 
are not known are lost in great towns, and I 
was not rich enough to stay long.'^ 

" Indeed," said Madame. Cdlard,'* it is a 
pity — if Mademoiselle Ninon saw you, your 
fortune would soon be made — I have certainly 
8een you in Paris — at least — '* 

*' Some one like me, aunt,** interrupted 
Bernard — ^ but we Bretons are not fond of 
leaving our homes ; and but for my pretty wife 
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here^ I should never have staid away from 
Quimper, where I was bom/' 

'* Well, you Bretons are handsome creatures,'* 

said the aunt, recovering her ease by degrees, 

as Bernard filled her glass from a fresh bottle, 

which he was busy in opening as he spoke — 

^^ there is young Lomaria, one of the hapd- 

somest, finest, most accomplished gallants at 

Court—he is a Breton— oh, Gabrielle, if you 

could see him dance his passe-pieds — they are 

quite the rage in Paris, everyone is in love 

with him, and all the men are trying to learn 

the steps. Ninon vows she will banish all from 

her presence who cannot dance the passe-pieds. 

Of course you dance. Monsieur Louis — do let 

us see a specimen — with your shape and figure 

it must be equal to the Marquis himself. You 

must teach your wife the branle, and when I 

produce you both in Paris, all the world will 

flock to see you. It will make quite an era." 

" Is this Lomaria so very handsome ?" 
said Gabrielle — " did you 'ever hear of him, 
• Bernard ?" 
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" Yc* — that is — no — I once saw a pictvc <d 
liim painted by a brother arti^, but I bisdf 
remember," replied Bemaid ahstractedlT. 

" Ob, then it couM not bare been like ium. 
Mill Madame Collard, " be is the very bero of 
a romance — wuch a face, Huch cnrls, ^acfa a haod 
and foot— lie eiags like a nigbtingale, and has 
Buch eloquence I Ninon savs be is divine, and 
no one disputes the fact. He will be couoing 
into this neighbourhocd soon, and you maj, 
perhaps, sec him, for be and de Sevigne will 
stay some tlnya at Auxerre, and my JustineV 
brother in bin valet." 

"Good Gcdr exclaimed Bernard, starting 
from Ills seat bo suddenly as nearly fo oTertnrn 
tilt! talilc — Gabriclle rose, too, and Madame 
('olliuil Mlarlcd in astonishment. Bernard 
oom|i]aiiicd of a violent pain in bis bead. 

" I bog you," said he, " to forgive my ab- 
ruptiieax, but I am sometimes taken so end- 
(loiily with tills pain that I lose mj self posses- 
niuii for the moment. It ia caused by fatigue 
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—rest will remove it, and I shall soon be 
myself." 

Madame CoUard uttered many exclamations 
of sorrow, recommended many remedies, and 
finally retired, leaving Bernard and his wife 
alone. 

" Gabrielle,"^ said Bernard, hastily, *' I have 
not dared to tell you yet that we are threatened 
with misfortunes which, 1 grieve to say, my 
own imprudence has brought on — can you 
forgive, and will you aid me ?" 

'* Aid you, Bernard I" exclaimed Gabrielle 
becoming as pale as death but springing to his 
side and grasping his hand, as if she feared they 
should be separated : *' speak, tell me all — we 
have hitherto lived for happiness alone — I know 
sorrow must come — my heart tells me so — but 
I am prepared ; Lean endure all, so that nothing:, 
parts us. 

" Swear never to leave me," cried Bernard^ 
wildly ; " swear, Gabrielle, that nothing shall 
tear you from me — not shame nor malice nor 
obloquy nor ruin. Say this and I defy my fateJ*^ 
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*^ I swear It, my adored husband, I swear to 
live and die with you and for you," cried Gra- 
brielle, clinging to him, ** but why is this — why 
do you require an oath of that which you already 
know. Nothing in this world can separate my 
fate from yours — what has happened ? — relieve 
my terror— tell me the worst at once." 

" Before I knew you I had contracted debts 
which I am unable to discharge," said Bernard^ 
speaking with difficulty, *' your aunt named 
persons but now who are my creditors. If 
they find me here I am lost — I must fly in- 
stantly. Do you remain — make what story 
you can to your aunt to account for my ab- 
sence, and in a few days I will return and take 
you with me — we must leave everything, so as to 
excite no suspicion — we will hasten from this 
spot, where lam not safe for a single moment." 

" Why not go, this instant, Bernard ?" cried 
Gabrielle — " why leave me behind — should you 
be unable to return — should anything happen 
to you. Oh, no — take me with you at onceJ* 



NV^ 
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^^ It cannot be, my belored/' said Bernard, 
distractedly, ** your departure would only 
excite suspicion too quickly. I must go to 
prepare a place for your reception, and return to 
convey my treasure to a safe retreat. Heaven 
shield and guard you, and avert evil from your 
head at least." 

Bernard embraced her with passionate fond- 
ness as he spoke, caught up his cloak, and with 
a rapid gesture rushed from the chamber before 
Gabrielle could recover from her agitated 
surprise. 

Madame CoUard meantime was busy with 
her maid Justine, who, a pert flippant Parisian, 
was tossing about the articles of dress which 
she was unpacking with an air of vexation 
and scorn. 

" Justine," said her mistress, ** have you 
seen my niece's husband yet ?" 

'* No, Madam," was the reply, " since we 
arrived at this vile place I've seen no creature 
I could look at, and think of a husband at the 
aaxne time," 
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^^ Hold your peace, mmicoi,'' said Madame 
CoUard, with dignity, '^ answer my question. 
IKd yon see the tall, handsome stranger who 
came to-day here, and who is^ I find, Monaeur 
Bernard." 

**' Is he handsome, madam ?^ asked the pert 
attendant. *^ I am sure it would be a edght 
worth seeking after, to meet with such a won- 
der in this region. Have you a message to him 
that I can take ?" 

^ No, Justine," said Madame Collard, ^^ but 
for once I desire you to make use of your bold 
eyes to some purpose, and teU me if you ever 
saw any one in Paris, at the hotel of Mademoi- 
selle Ninon, like him ?" 

« Bless me, madam," said Justine, stoppmg 
in the act of folding a dress, *^ why I am quite 
astonished. I thought you sidd it was Mon- 
sieur Bernard." 

** That has nothing to do with it," replied 
her mistress, mysteriously. ^^ Call hither the 
young man Jacques, who waits." 
Justine obeyed with alacrity, her curiosity 
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excited by the maimer of her mistxess, and soon 
returned ushering in Jacques, the serving 
man whose occupations about the house of 
Bernard were many and various. 

^ My good Jacques," said Madame Collard, 
ki a patronLdng tone, *^have you lived here 
long ? I want to know something about the 
family. What sort of a man is your master?" 
•' What sort ?** said Jacques^ rubbing his 
hair, *^ why, as to that he's of an odd sort : 
he's civil enough and well enough, but he 
makes himself obeyed pretty sharply. He's 
none of your quiet ones : but as for business 
be don't know much of that The neighbours 
call him 'my lord' — he has such a presence, 
and somehow everyone's frightened, and no- 
body laughs to his face." 

" He is a native of Seignelay I suppose ?." 
asked Madame Collard. 

''Bless you, no," returned Jacques, who 
felt his own importance as he satisfied the 
enquiries of his mistress's aunt : '^ he came 
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from foreign parte be sure, our ma'amselle dis- 
dained the natives." 

" I'm nut surprised at that," said Jostine, 
with a sneer. 

" Where did he come from then, and what 
-WOB he ?" demanded Madame Collard. *' Yon 
need oot say I asked these things, it js mereJj 
for my niece's good ; but it is necessary I 
ehould know something of this interior, as I 
mean to stay some time amongst you. You 
have a pretty good place, Jacques, and get 
well paid, hey ?" 

" Oh there's no want of money at present," 
aaid Jacques, confidentially; "how longit'ill 
last is another thing, the way they go on. As 
tor master, he came from no one knows where, 
and lived no one knows how : be can sing and 
play on the guitar, and draw pictures of every- 
thing be sees, but as for keeping an inn, I only 
wish my old mistress could see bow we go on I" 

" An artist I" mused Madame Collard, after 
she bad dismissed Jacques, " well I may be 
deceived, but it is a strange resemblance I" 
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^^ To whom. Madam?" said Justine^ in- 
quisitively. 

" Mind your business," was the sharp reply, 
** it does not concern you." 

And so Madame Collard went to bed to 
dream of the Hotel de L'Enclos, and the plea- 
sures of Paris. 
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CHAPTEK XL 



THE TRAVELLERS. 

'** Thus conscience does make cowards of ns aU." 

Shakspeabb. 



The same day that Bernard had so hastily 
quitted his young wife, ju^ as the shades of 
evening had set in, and the inhabitants of 
Seignelay were preparing for rest, and closing 
then: doors for the night, a horseman rode 
swiftly into the village and asked if there was 
any inn there which could accommodate tra- 
vellers. Jacques, the factotum of the esta- 
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lilishment of Bernard happened to be the person 
to whom the strimger addressed himself: oa 
hb assurances that the very best in the country 
<eoald be o^red, the horseman desired that 
chambers might be prepared and all things 
requisite for the entertainment of two young 
nobleman from Paris on their way to 
Auyergne, who, having missed the route to 
Auxerre, would be content to remain a night m 
this village continuing their way on the morrow. 

Jacques hurried to his mistress whom he 
found with her aunt and informed her of what 
had occurred. Gabrielle heard the announce- 
ment with uneasiness : not so Madame CoUard. 

*' How fortunate," exclaimed she, " that I 
should happen to be staying with you — now I 
dare say you feel quite scared my dear child, 
and could no more give orders than you could 
fly. You are not fit for your situation, and 
give me leave to say I do not think your 
husband much more suited to it. Pray where 
is he?" 
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*^ Busuiess obliged him to leave home sud- 
denly, dear aunt," replied Grabrielle, '^ this is 
▼ery unlucky — we never had such guests before 
— will you do me the great service of enter- 
taining them — I shall be most gratefuL I am 
not well and am so unused to strangers." 

" Never mind, never mind, my dear," re- 
turned her aunt. ^^ I see you will never make 
your fortune by your boldness ; this comes of 
a country education ; how wrong my poor dear 
sister was to bring you up so. But I am used 
to all this sort of thing and flatter myself that 
I shall do you credit. Come, bustle about, 
Justine — here Jacques see to the fires and call 
to the cook. It is a strange way of managing 
an inn for a young man to be always away — 
well, we must turn over a new leaf and teach 
you better. Here they come I declare — a 
handsome coach and lackyes — ^why'what do I 
see ! as I live young de Sevign6 and the beau- 
tiful Lomaria himself I what an honour ! Oh, 
Crabrielle, you must stay^ I cannot allow you 
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to go away with such sweet guests as these in 
the house. Ah I what a pity you have thrown 
yourself away by the marriage you have made 
— with your face 1 — but it can't be helped now." 

In spite, however, of all her rhetoric, Gtibri- 
elle, trembling and uneasy, hurried away and 
shut herself up in her chamber while her aunt 
made hasty preparations to receive the unex- 
pected guests whose arrival had thrown the 
whole community into confusion. 

** Alas!" said Gabrielle to herself as she 
mused mournfully, ^^ how unfortunate that 
these people should arrive ! it seems as if the 
long quiet we have so long enjoyed were to be 
at once destroyed. Louis is so fond of retire- 
ment, we were so happy I I feel as if I had 
awakened fiom a blissful dream, and that in 
future all was to be changed, and uneasiness 
and disquiet would take the place of our former 
peace. What misfortune can it be that threatens 
my husband I his looks were wild and his words 
strange — would he would return! come what 

VOL. L L 
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may I will never again part with him — ^my 
path shall be his through evil, and through 
good, and at least we will suffer together." 

Aleantime a lively recognition had taken 
place between Madame CoUard and the newly 
arrived cavaliers* 

^' We are indeed lucky in having lost our 
way," said de Sevignl, ^^ since we have lighted 
on the best landlady in Paris. But how, in the 
name of amazement, came you here, I should 
as soon have expected to find Ninon herself. 
Heaven forbid that you have given up your 
cafe and intend to take a rustic husband in 
this lonely retreat ! what shall we all do in 
Paris without you 1" 

" No fear of my forsaking you, gentlemen/' 
said the gratified lady, ^^ I am here only as a 
matter of duty, to visit my niece, for whom I 

had views which are now alas at an end I It i 

j 

is she who keeps this inn, but as she is young \ 

imd inexperienced, I do the honours for her." 
*^ Young ?" said de Sevign^ — " is she pretty ? 
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But I need not ask when I look at her aunt, 
whom she probably resembles. By all means 
introduce us to her — we will sup together— a 
pleasant party qtuzrrie — what lucky fellows we 
are, Lomaria." 

" I fear I shall not be able to oblige you," 
said Madame CoUard, ^^ for Gabrielle is a 
strange girl : her husband is away and she is 
moping in his absence like a sick bird, and 
refuses to be seen." 

^' Husband I" said Lomaria, '^ is she married, 
then?" 

" I am sorry to say, yes," returned the 
aunt. ^^ I had fixed upon a charming match 
for her — no other than Monsieur Dufresnoy, 
his majesty's valet. The match was as good as 
concluded. I came here to propose it, and 
behold the silly girl is married to a young 
artist, without consulting me." 

*' Are these his drawings round the room ?" 
asked Lomaria, '^ he has travelled, I see — these 
are fine sketches ; but let us have supper, since 

L 3 
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the fair unknown is inexorable — we bLbII 
manage to pass our evening, perhaps, with your 
help, neverthelesB." 

" Ah, my lord," said Madame Collard, " why 
have I not tlie same meana as at Paris, to en- 
tertain you? I fear all here will be but aoriy 
iiire; hut we will do our beat," 

" I hope, Lomaria," eaxd de Sevigne, when 
ebe had leti, them, " that you will be more 
lucky in finding a wife than poor Dufresnoy : 
thiB ie the very widow he told ub of, and this 
the girl. I must contrive to see her, in order 
to report to bim what he baa lost." 

" You must do so early, then," said Lomaria, 
" for we will leave tbis wretched barn by 
daybreak : I am impatient to see Angelique, 
and dread delay. Meantime pray tell me 
something of the host we shall find at Meze- 
raye. What manner of man is Count Felix?" 

" He ia one of those men which it ia im- 
possible to know and nut to like ; but he has 
romantic notions of love and friendship, which 
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unfit him for the world. For instance he is so 
wedded to his country wife, the heiress he was 
lucky enough to meet with, that since he 
became a husband we ha^e never seen him in 
Paris. The few letters I have had from him 
are in a strain of morality and gravity which 
annoy me to death; but we must try to bring 
him back to what he once was when we used to 
pass many a gay evening with the immortal 
Ninon, who never grows old, and is the very 
goddess of delight — the only real exemplifica- 
tion of what eternal pleasure is. You are her 
last lover, Lomaria, and she has greatly dis- 
tinguished you. I was so fortunate once, but 
she is as fickle as the summer wind, and for- 
sook me for a newer flame. I was in despair 
for two days, and my mother in raptures. We 
returned each other's letters and tokens, and 
have since been the best friends in the world." 
^' She is alone I inimitable I" said Lomaria, 
^' but she has one defect which will prevent her 
ever being happy in the midst of all the glory 
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that surrounds her. She has a heart — a 
woman in her position above all should not be 
possessed of so troublesome an appendage. 
Thank Gt)d I I have none, and am sure to go 
through the world welL Ninon is not selfish, 
and without utter and entire selfishness there 
is no enjoyment. She has remorse— she re- 
grets her innocence — what weakness I none 
but fools are innocent, none but the weak 
regret. You and I are in the only true way 
of enjoyment, for we are careless of all but our 
own interest/' 

" Yes," said de Seveigne, carelessly, " no- 
thing in my opinion is worth annoying oneself 
about for half an hour. I never think — ^that is 
the only way of getting through life — reflec- 
tion is of no use, and is extremely troublesome. 
I have no hatreds, nor no afiections. I am 
a true philosopher, whom nothing either irri- 
tates or enraptures." 

** Oh as for hatred — as for revenge — there 
I differ with you : your philosophy and mine 
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are different. Some of my most blissful feel- 
ings have arisen from revenge. The power of 
doing harm is an exquisite pleasure which I 
have exercised from my youth. I would not 
exchange some delights I have known for all 
I may yet haye in store.^' 

As Lomaria spoke there came on his features 
a strange livid expression, which almost startled 
his careless companion — his mouth worked — 
his eyes flashed fire, and he seemed for the 
time unconscious that he was not alone. 

^^ Do you allude to your adventures in 
Brittany ?" asked de Sevign^, in a sleepy tone, 
as if he scarcely cared for the answer. 

At that moment, close to Lomaria^s ear, a 
low deep voice uttered these words: — 

'* The Aire Neuve P 

Lomaria bounded fipm his chair, and grasped 
the arm of his friend. 

** Did you speak ?^ cried he, " what words 
were those you uttered ?" He then sunk back 
silently in his seat. 
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'^ I am wearied to death," eaid de SeTigne, 
languidly, ^* and yon seem in a strange mood 
to-night I can't endure to be Btartled, and 
wish you would leave off that habit of look- 
ing 80 tragic, aa if you had seen a spectre, 
it is a bad style, my fiiend, and must be 
altered." 

So saying, the fashionable and weary travel- 
ler rose, and bidding Lomaria good jught, 
retired to the apartment prepared for him. 

Lomaria looked round him with a shudder 
when he saw he was alone, then suddenly 
taking a lamp, hastened after his companion, 
with whom he was to share the primitive ac- 
commodation which the smallness of the little 
room alone afforded. 

'^ Happy I" muttered he to himself as he did 
so — '^ boaster that I am — ^until I can banish 
that image, and shut my ears to that shriek, 
there is no happiness for me in the dark re- 
treats of vice or the giddy scenes of dissipation. 
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But I will not be conquered — I will strive 
against it — time — time may efiace all I" 

The day had scarcely broken before the 
travellers were ready to continue their journey, 
Madame CoUard busied herself to prepare their 
repast, and as she waited on them was resolved 
to gratify the curiosity which their journey 
had excited. 

** And is it to Lyons that your lordships are 
travelling ?" said she, " I have a relation there 
to whose hotel I can recommend you — a fine 
town is Lyons, but rather commercial for gen* 
tlemen like you." 

*' We think of engaging ourselves in a com- 
mercial house, Madame CoUard," said de 
Sevigne, " for the fact is things go on so badly 
in Paris that trade is your only life— can you 
recommend us to a patron ?" 

" Truly, I fear you would do little credit to 

me if I were to do so," returned the facetious 

landlady, " and Mademoiselle Ninon would 

never receive you again after having served in 

L 5 
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that line — so that your fortunes would be 
ruined every way. People ought not to attempt 
what they are not fit for as I say to mj niece 
who has an idle husband, who knows no more 
of inn-keeping than a baby — ^if I had not been 
here I don't know how you would have been 
entertained at all." 

" By the way," said de Sevignfi, " we must 
{X)sitively see this niece of yours, pray go and 
bring her down — she is as shy as a nun. We 
must depart directly as our joiuney is long and 
we have already lost our way once." 

Madame Collard instantly went off in search 
of Gabrielle, who on hearing that the guests 
were about to leave the cottage, at length con- 
sented to appear. She accordingly accompanied 
her aunt to the door as the noblemen were 
mounting their horses — with all the gallantry 
of which they were masters the two young men 
paid her their respects and thanked her for 
their entertainment, for the delicacy and grace 
of her manner were so superior that the words 
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of common place compliment which they had 
imagined would suffice for the pretty landlady 
were checked on their lips as they saw with 
astonishment beauty and elegance which, in 
spite of a retired modesty and evident timidity^ 
they felt would not have disgraced a court 

^^ There is something mysterious in this,^ 
said de Sevigne, as they rode on, ^^ the absent 
husband, an artist, who knows nothing of his 
business — the seclusion of the loving wife — 
the evident mystification of our good old friend 
CoUard — all this is a riddle which I should be 
amused to find out. The old lady tried hard to 
fathom our mystery, but as our people only 
know we are on our way to Lyons the secret is 
safe enough. I thought when first I saw her 
the spirit of ill luck had overtaken us, she is 
the very essence of curiosity, and never rests 
till she makes herself acquainted with every 
one's business. I hope she will bring her pretty 
niece to Paris. I begin already to repent my 
friendly devotion to your interests, Lomaria, 
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thia savage Velay will doubtless exceed m mO' 
aotaaj the wilds of Brittany where I am so 
often condemned to vegetate." 

" Oh, if 700 become too ma(^ emtuye yon 
can leave me an the spot to work alone," replied 
Lomaria, " mj friendship is not of so tyrsn- 
nouB a nature as to dedire to keep you long 
from Paris and its charms. Let ns once ascei^ 
tain that my prizo ia at this savage castle of 
Mezeraye and I am safe." 
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CHAPTER XIL 



XARIFA. 

Vaste for^ ouvre-lui tcs rameaux 

Sous les grands bois la douleur endonnie 

En y arrivant, souyent calma ses maux. 

Roin>EAn AifciEifVE. 



TuERE was in the household of the lady of 
Mezeraye, in Auvergne, a young girl who 
filled a position somewhat equivocal, being 
neither a domestic nor an equaL The com- 
panion of Madeleine during her solitary hours, 
she was at other times almost banished her 
society, and left to wander about at her 
pleasure, with little attention paid either to her 
instruction or her comfort. 
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Her history waa somewhat remarkable, and 
her oharacter partook of the emgnlarity of her 
fortunes. She was the child of Spanish gipey 
parents, and waa bom in their camp, at a time 
when the race was in very bad repute, and 
their having come to fix themselTes for a tune 
near Le Faj was looked upon with vexatioD 
and fear by the whole neighbourhood. They 
had been ordered to depart by the cavil authori- 
ties, but without avul, and it was found ex- 
tremely difficult to dislodge them. The disap- 
pearance of property to considerable amount, 
and frequent broils between them and the 
peasants roused the magistrates, at bet, to 
action and severity. A party of soldiers were 
sent to insist on their removal, and a viol^it 
resistance ensuing, their tents were burnt, 
several of them killed, and the rest fled in 
confusion. 

Amidst the blaze of their ir^l habitations, 
the prior of the Eeighbouring convent of 
Mezcraye, who, passing the spot, interfered 
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humanely to prevent bloodshed, observed an 
infant cast on the ground and ready to become 
a victim to the desolating element : its mother 
lay dead beside it, and a boy of about eight 
years old was endeavouring to raise her body, 
as he called upon her with piercing cries. 

Shocked at this spectacle and the inhumanity 
of the soldiers, who had seized the boy with a 
rude grasp^ the prior commanded that he should 
be released, and caused the two children to be 
taken to the convent and carefully attended to. 
The grief of the boy was so intense that it was 
long before he would be comforted ; and when, 
at length, his sorrow was calmed, it was suc- 
ceeded by a sullen gloom which nothing could 
remove. His sole enjoyment seemed to be to 
nurse his little sister and cry over her ; but he 
was intractable to all kindness, and the good 
monks found that their pupil promised to be 
suflSciently refractory. 

They were not sorry therefore when the 
lady of Mezeraye, then a widow with one 
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danghter, Madeleine, induced hy the relation 
of the Prior, sent for the pair with the inten- 
donofbringingthemboth upin her family. She 
was delighted with the beauty of the infant 
whom her brother called Xari&, but the £erce, 
obstinate, and violent conduct of the boy terri- 
fied and disgusted her, and she ordered him 
to be forthwith carried back to the convent. 

It was then that a scene ensued which no 
one had contemplated. The gipey boy refused 
to part with hia sister: he held her tightly 
in his arms, shrieked, cried, and overwbehoed 
those who tried to separate them with abuse 
and invective, as tfaey gathered from hia ges- 
tures, and the furious tones of the imperfections 
he uttered in hia gipey jargon. Actual force 
was necessary to take him from the child who 
Was left with the Countess, and the enraged 
*'ttie champion waa restored to the brethren 
^Jio found him infinitely more troublesome and 
'^npraoticable than ever. 

^^ mornrng however to tbeir relief, though 
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to the regret of the benevolent Prior, the 
gipsy was no where to be found, nor from 
that period did he return. 

Xarifa, for so she continued to be called, 
grew up extremely beautiful, but her temper, 
although less yiolent than that of her brother, 
appeared sullen and vindictive, subject to 
bursts of passion, but not without touches of 
generosity and kindness. Quick in feeling, 
tenacious of control, readily offended, and re- 
senting imaginary as well as real injuries with 
determined bitterness, she was yet affectionate 
and grateful for kindness, possessed sensibility, 
had great observation, and much genius. 

In person she was rather small, but symme- 
trically formed, with an olive complexion, 
which, when animated, warmed into a rich 
glow. The large dark eyes were pensive when 
at rest, but flashed like diamonds with the 
least emotion. Their expression was in general 
calm and very peculiar, their intense gaze being 
so extraordinary that few could support the 
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mUmAj Uanky jet neiTffhiwg ataie, whidi is a 
duuTBCteristic of her aognfaur raoe; Her hair 
WB8 kMdg and liiziimiit» Iier mall teelh like 
pearls, and her 8Dii]e» mtber of kindneiw or 
deriaon foil of meaniog. She was remaikaUe 
for the grace of her moYefnents, and had a 
Yoite of great sweetness both in on^i^ and 
speaking, but so deep as to be almost hollow in 
its tone when any strong feeling agptated fa^. 

Notwithstanding that she had really so much 
beaaty, her ordinary manner was so cold and 
ahnost listless that many parsons pronounced 
her plain, and the usual paleness of her dieek 
and darkness of her skin, when not lighted up, 
gave warrant to such an assertion. 

Xarifa had been made the play-thing at first, 
and afterwards the companion of the young 
Countess who was many years her senior, and 
had been treated as the caprice of the moment 
dictated, now petted, now chidden, now held in 
esteem for her accomplishments, now n^lected 
for a newer fayourite. Her sensibility was 
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shocked, her feelings outraged, her heart de- 
pressed by this sort of treatment, and T?hen, 
after the Countess Madeleine's marriage, she 
was required to pass much of her time with 
the old Countess and exert herself to afford her 
amusement, she felt how little she was really 
loved for herself and how irksome was her 
position. 

The Countess died, and Lady Madeleine 
became a widow after a few years of marriage, 
and again Xarifa was required to enliven the 
solitude of the castle of Mezeraye. 

When she became a second time a wife, the 
Zingara, for so was Xarifa familiarly called, 
was little heeded. Felix, however, had invari- 
ably treated her with kindness and consideration 
when she came in his way, and more than once 
had interfered when he considered her treated 
harshly. For him she felt unmixed gratitude 
and respect but for her protectress every year 
seemed wearing out the regard which she had 
once known towards her. 
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In proportion as Felix and the Countess 
began to grow cool to each other, the services 
of Xarifa were more required, and were received 
with less kindness. Madeleine, unable to 
indulge towards her husband in the angry 
feelings which she could not repress, vented all 
her ilf humour on her dependant, and would 
often jSy from a dispute with Felix to conceal 
her passion and let it fall with violence on the 
Zingara. 

She, however, endured all this with patience, 
for she saw that the domestic happiness so 
much enjoyed, was about to end ; and she pitied 
her mbtress, and was indulgent to her infirmity 
of temper; but the frequent recurrence of 
these scenes made her situation painful in the 
extreme, and she was too happy to fly from the 
castle to the deep solitudes of the neighbouring 
woods, and there indulge her tears and regrets. 
Her absences, however, were observed by the 
Countess, and commands were laid on her not 
to stray beyond the limits of the castle. She 
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felt herself a prisoner, and therefore was more 
than ever wretched. Her liberty had been her 
only enjoyment, and to be deprived of that 
roused all her indignation. Regardless of the 
orders she had received, she took every oppor- 
tunity of escaping, and fled again to her 
beloved woods : there she would throw herself 
on the ground beneath the shade of some large 
tree, und m>]se and sing, and we^p alone, with 
none but birds for her companions, and no 
voices but the gentle winds to answer her 
complaints. 

She was lying one morning in her accustomed 
nook, her head leaning on the root of an an- 
tique elm, her form half concealed by the 
luxuriant leaves and flowers that grew around, 
and listening to the hollow sound of the 
autumn breeze, as it whistled amongst the 
branches above her. An immense prospect, as 
far as the eye could reachj was before her — 
rocks, plains, and rivers were spread as in a 
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map at her feet, and all was fsilent^ as if no 
human creature existed in the solitude. Below 
she could distinguish the spires of the convent 
of MezerayCi and beyond that, on an eminence, 
the turrets of the castle where she dwelt. 

" Alas I" she said to herself, " how I envy 
aU nature and its freedom. How I envy those 
gay birds which are soaring above me, they can 
fly wherever they desire : the whole bright sky 
is theirs, and none can call them back. Their 
homes are in the wild forest amongst the 
waving boughs, and when they tire of one spot 
they seek another climate and are always happy 
and at liberty. Oh I that I could hasten away 
too, to some distant region, where no harsh 
voice should tdl me that my very name is a 
disgrace, where no tyrannical hand should drag 
me back to a dungeon, and while it wounded, 
seemed to caress me !" 

She wept passionately as she spoke, and then 
suddenly raised her clear, loud voice, and in a 
wild strain poured forth these words : — 
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Tell me, wild winds, where do ye sleep, 
I hear your yoices mournful and deep ; 
Tell me, oh whuper, where is your home, 
Far iroxa the fathomless depths ye come. 
Waft me, oh winds, to some distant sea, 
I am a captive, and ye are free 1 

The voice had scarcely died away, when the 
strain was taken up, and a tone as musical and 
as thrilling as her own went on with her song 
thus : — 

" Why should the race of the free be pent 
Where tower, and bastion, and battlement, 
Make a prison to keep away 
The blessed light of the sunny day. 
Why should the Zingara sit and sigh ? 
Is she not free as the stars on high. 
Free as the birds, and the winds, and sea. 
Had she the will like her race to be ?" 

• 

Xarifa turned her large beaming eyes in the 
direction of the singer^ and beheld a young 
man in the costume of a Spanish gipsy. The 
colours in his mantle, turban, sash, and sandals 
were of that rich, but dim hue^ which sbowed 
that they were not given by a practised hand, 
not dyed in a city of commerce^ where art 
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conld fashion all at will, and make the rainbow 
pale beside the brightness of their tints. 
Simple hands had woven and <x>loiired the 
woollen robes he wore, simple, but skilfiil 
fingers had embroidered them ; and their heavy 
folds were thrown together i?irithout the 
assistance of art, yet hung in graceful drapery 
over a figure of no oirdinary beauty. The 
figure of the young man was above the common 
height, his features were high and reg'ular, his 
forehead broad and commanding, his eyes large, 
with long lashes, so dark that they caused the 
eyes themselves to appear even larger than ibey 
were ; the expression of his face was that of 
profound melancholy, but as he looked upon 
Xarifa, the remarkable gaase peculiar to a gipsy i 
which appears to have the power of fascinating 
those who fall beneath it, might be remarked. 
His complexion was of a clear olive and his 
teeth were of brilliant whiteness. 

The gipsy was gazing on Xarifa intently, 
and as if spell bound by his earnest glance, she 
rivetted her eyes upon him. 
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^* Do you know me, Xarifa?" said he at 
length, '' does the spirit which dwells with 
our race visit those who are divided from us?" 

Xarifa paused a moment, started to her feet, 
looked fixedlj at the stranger, and replied : 

^' There is a star which always appears to 
me when some great change comes over my 
destiny. I saw it last night, and I knew by 
its brightness that some event would happen 
which would influence my future life. You 
are of our race, tell me did the brother who 
held me in his arms till he was beaten from me, 
perish in childhood ?" 

" He did not perish," answered the stranger. 

" He is before me !" cried Xarifa as with a 
bound she threw herself into his outstretched 
arms. 

" Xarifa," said the gypsy as he clasped her 
to his bosom and looked at her with earnest 
fondness ; ^' I felt sure of this. I knew that 
the unceasing, the unalterable attachment I had 
for you must be shared. Though we were 

VOL. L M 
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divided our sympathy still existed the same as 
when you dung to me as an infant, and I felt 
they were tearing my heart from my body 
when they forced you from me* I have wan- 
dered far away since the day when I left those 
convent walls^ I found our trU>e amongst the 
mountains: I followed them over seas and 
across deserts ; they led me to the old haunts 
of our fathers, to the immortal domes of our 
Gods beneath the burning skies of an Eastern 
heaven. But even there we were persecuted — 
even from thence were obliged to fly. I have 
wandered much but my spirit has vi»ted this 
i^t and watched and hovered over you. You 
know not our faith, you know not our existence, 
but you are ours and we claim you. Sister 
will you go with us T 

Xarifa started, but recovering herself she 
replied : 

*^ This is too sudden : we must see each 
other often-: you must tell me all the secrets of 
the Zingaro life, and doubt not that I shall 
prove unworthy of ray birth." 
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** You are in the right," replied the gypey» 
^ I would not have you join us yet till we are 
in a state better to receive the daughter of the 
chief of our tribe. My father's brother is an 
aged man, and at his death I am the head of 
our house, and shall be the commander of the 
Zingari. Then I will return and take you 
with me, present you to our people as their 
queen, and you shall reign amongst us. Tell 
me, beloved sister, have my forebodings been 
true, are you unhappy ?" 

^^ I am as happy, brother," returned Xarifa, 
^ as one can be who is a slave." 

" Xarifa," replied the gypsy, his lip becom- 
ing pale, ^^ this shall not last. I know these 
dwellers in halls and towers and cities, they 
are tyrants ; we were not bom to deal with 
them but for our necessities. Our race will 
rise again: the stars have said it, they repeat^ 
it for ever and for ever ; we shall once more 
be a nation, and the masters of the universe. 
We have endured enough and the great spirit 

M 3 
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is appeased. Sifter, our father wa& a mighty 
chief, and but for the murderers who wrought 
his downfal he would have restored our glories. 
That lot is reserved for thee and me. Fare- 
well, and forget not that Musa, your brother 
Musa, loves you as dearly at this moment as 
on the day he held you in his childish grasp, 
and struggled to the last to keep you all his 
own." 

The brother and sister parted with mutual 
assurances of affection, each excited and intoxi- 
cated with the fanciful hopes they encouraged, 
and each resolved to devote their whole energies 
to the furtherance of the cause they cherished. 

It was no new feeling in the mind of Xarifa, al- 
though she had never before given her aspirations 
a name ; the thought of her origin, continually 
forced upon her by the taunts of her compa- 
nions, had haunted her mind like a dream, and 
she clung to the recollection of all she had 
heard concerning her race with enthusiastic 
fondness, while the story of her brother's grief 
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and flight was ever in her memory, and she had 
conjured up his form so often that his image, 
framed upon her own aspect, had grown fami- 
liar to her mind. She saw in Musa the 
transcript of herself, and her heart recognized 
him at once. 

How eold, and dull, and sad seemed to her 
from that hour the castle of Mezeraye and all 
its splendours : how irksome its employments^ 
how hateful its restrictions! She panted for 
freedom of mind and body, and each succeeding 
day she found herself still more a captive. 
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CHAPTER XTTT, 



Ye WMsy founts and gran more soft than BTeep, 
Whidi the gxeen arbutiu with their spread boogfas, 
O^erdiade. 

Vnunx.. 



In a deep valley between the ro^y mountains^ 
which extend for leagues along the wide and 
varied district of le Velay, by the side of a 
small stream, whose bed was choked with large 
stones, over which the waters foamed and 
struggled for a passage, groups of wild looking 
men were scattered here and there, some re» 
clining and refreshing themselves from the 
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brawling rivulet, with whose waters they 
quenched their thirst, some lying listlessly in 
the SUB, and others watching as if for some 
person whom they expected anxiously. The 
dresses of iJiese men were as various as their 
complexions, though. all were dark; some how- 
ever were almost black, and their features had 
a character which tdd of an eastern origin. 
They had a fieroe> bold look, and though gene- 

■ 

rally well and vigorously formed, appeared in- 
dolent in their movements, and those who were 
not engaged in conversation had a quiet un- 
moved appearance, singularly contraating with 
the animation of those who spoke. Several 
horses and moles, lean and ill kept, were 
grazing near^ and ragged and patched tents 
were carelessly pitched in different parts of the 
narrow valley, where they appeared to have 
made a halt. A number of matchlocks and 
swords of rather rusty exterior, were piled 
about, and each of the men wore in his girdle 
a short dagger and one or more pistols. From 
the tents occasionally crept forth a ragged 
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healthy looking child, who was recalled by one 
of the femde denizens of the temporary habita- 
tion, who with long black locks, shading a sun- 
burnt, but generally fine countenance, appeared 
for a moment at the opening, and then was 
again shrouded from sight. 

One of the men who sat by the stream held 
a guitar in his hand, on which he occasionally 
struck a few chords, and presently burst forth 
into the following : — 

SONG. 

listen ! for her gentle strain 

Echo whispers near ; 
Listen I— hark, it wakes again 

Sweeter and more clear. 
Floating on the waters bright, 

Sighing through a reahn of flowers, 
Breathing in the gale of night, 

ling'ring on uncounted houri; 
Stir not, speak not, hand in hand 

Let us sit amidst the leaves 
Lost in dreams of fairy land. 

While new visions fimcy weaves. 
Not a step, a word, a sound. 

Lest the fragile charm decay. 
Let us on this magic ground. 

Listen all our cares away I 
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*^ Ah, Lopez," said one of the men to the 
singer, as, the song concluded, he cast himself 
on the grass in a listless attitude, " is that one 
of the songs that charmed the ladies of Paris, 
and won the hearts of the Princesses ?" 

Lopez, who was singularly handsome, laughed 
as he replied, ** It may be so, for they scarce 
knew how to reward us sufficiently, nor did our 
welcome end at Versailles, for we had messages 
to visit several of them in their hotels in Paris. 
These Gentile women crave strangely to know 
their fate, and catch eagerly at every chance of 
gaining information on that concealed subject.'^ 
" Did you satisfy any of them on the sub- 
ject," asked his companion. 

'* I would not reject their gifts," returned 
Lopez, *' though you know I have not the 
secret knowledge which belongs to few of us. 
To Musa it is given, but he is too proud to 
indulge these childish women who are satisfied 
with the lies retailed by la Vigoureux.'* 
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^^ Does the confederacy of Les AmiB pros* 
per ?" qoeationed one of the band. 

^' It does," replied Lopez, ^' but oiur chief 
does not approve of it, and ordered us away as 
soon as he found how they proceeded. His 
notions are too high for the ways of the world, 
but he tells us there is a great fortune in store 
for us, and as he can read the stars, we trust 
him. Besides, I for one, hate cities and their 
noise — the fields and forests suit me best — to 
lie like this beside a flowing stream and dream 
away life, is better than breathing heavy air in 
a close street, with the fear of the police ever 
before you. Les Amis are going on well, but 
they aim at too much, and will be found out at 
last. I was not sorry that Musa refused to 
stay longer, and here we all are safe once more, 
and wandering in the open plains and moun- 
tains, with music and free air. Here we may 
freely sing with echo for our chorus — ^though 
this is not my native Granada, yet it has its 
charms." Again he touched his lute and 
sung. 
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THE MOOR OF GRANADA. 

I keep the key, tho' banish'd 

From blest Graaada long, 
Our glorious race has Tanished, 

Or lives aloue in song ; 
Tho' strangers in Alhambra 

May idly musing gaze, 
On all the dyinj^ splendours 

That round her ruins blaze. 
Those tow'rs had once a home for me. 
And still I keep the sacred key. f 

Alas t my eye may never 

That lovely land behold, 
Where many a gentle river 

Flows ov«r sands of gold : 
The sparkling waves of Darro, 

For me may flow in vain, 
Vo Moorish fo0t may wander 

In lost, but cherish*d Spain ! 
Yet once her her walls had room for me, 
And still I keep the sacred key. 

There often comes in slumber, 

A vision sad and clear. 
When through Elvira's portals 

Abdalla's hosts appear, 
The keys of lost Granada 

To other hands are given, 

- — ~— — - ■ II 

t Alluding to the tradition that the banished Moors of 
Granada always retain the keys of their former habitations^ 
hoping yet to return. 
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And all the poVr of ages 

One fiital hoar has liren I 
No na me n o ho me re main for me. 
But still I keep the sacred key I" 

*' You cannot forget your old fancies, Lopez," 
said his friend, " and are still as fond of the 
ballads that please us as well as ever. But 
tell us, has Musa spoken of his sister, are we 
to have her for our queen?" 

'^ He has so promised," replied Lopez, ^' and 
he will keep his word. Would he were come I 
He cannot delay long methinks, since he knows 
now that his uncle is dead, and there is no 
longer an objection to his being our Count 
The hour is at hand, and he knows the country 
well, new as it is to some of us. He is a gal- 
lant youth, and our star seems to rise." 

'' He has then^ it seems, abandoned his 
pursuit of that silly girl, which brought him 
into disfavour with the old chief?" enquired 
one amongst the party. 

" So he says, and his word is truth," 
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answered he who had first spoken. It was a 
weakness, and he paid for it by being banished 
from our tribe ; but the whim is over, or he 
has lost the prize for which he risked our 
enmity, and lost his rank amongst us." 

" Small thanks to him then for returning," 
said the second speaker, ** if he could have 
gained her he would have deserted us." 

" We are none of us perfect," remarked one 
of the group, ** as long as none of these white 
skinned natives of the soil are intruded upon 
us, any one of our community has a right 
to amuse himself with them, and when he is 
tired of the folly there is no reason why he 
should not be welcomed back. Since to in- 
jure all who are not of us is our creed, the 
more harm done the better." 

" True," said another, '* Musa has just 
stopped short in time ; but he would have 
married the girl." 

" And if he had," returned the other, " when 
he deserted her all would have been right 
again, and we none the worse." 
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A laugh followed tlus remark, which was 
followed by conversation conoemiiig their chief, 
hid travels, and hia knowledge. From this 
each of the party was led to recitals o£ his own 
experieoce in foreign lands, and the znarvele 
he had eeen ; and in true eastern fashion ae 
they grouped themselves in listening attitade, 
one after another they recounted hiatories, 
which were heard with avidity by the assembZy. 

One dark-browed man, who had passed many 
years in India, pointed oat Bimilarities in the 
appearance of the spot where they were then 
met to a famous rock, which was familiar to 
him in that far off clime. 

" I know not," eaid he, " what marvels may 
not attach to this wild rocky country, but it is 
too like that I have seen not to have been the 
abode of spirits. I should almost think I was 
sitting by the banks of the Nerbudda, and that 
this fire stuned rock was that of the evil spirit 
Onkar Mundattah." 

" Tell us what that means," cried several 
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of the baud, '' was there an evil one who had 
power ? Did you see it ? What wonders can 
you relate. Sit close, comrades, our brother will 
help to wile away the time with some history 
of what he has heard in distant countries." 

The traveller, proud of the attention he had 
secured, did not long hesitate to comply with 
the wishes of his indolent friends, and as they 
lay reclined around him, their dark eyes flash- 
ing as they listened, he recounted to them the 
following tale : — 
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THE ROCK OF THE VALLEY OF FLOWERS. 

** Such is our fate t This day and the morrow, and the 
morning after are pledges in the hand of destiny for events of 
which we have no knowledge." 

Ahroo. Prince of the Moallakat. 



Between the lofty mountains of the VIndya 
range and those of Mokundra, in the most 
fertile and beautiful part of Central India, lies 
the Nerbudda. At its utmost extremity frowns 
the awful rock of Onkar Mundattah. This 
dark and stupendous mass hangs suspended 
over the river which here, interrupted by huge 
fragments of rugged stone, scattered in con- 
fused heaps, foams and leaps, chafing with 
continual fury, and making the yawning 
caverns round ring with its thundering 
murmurs. 
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Black and steep the giant rock offers a sur- 
face stained with muddy streaks, as of blood, 
produced by the former action of fire, when in 
an age long since past» the pent up flames 
sleeping in its bosom burst forth with irresist- 
able force, and poured floods of boiling lava 
down its sides. 

The inhabitants of this part of the country 
regarded the spot with terror, from its being 
considered the abode of a powerful evil spirit, 
from whence its name was derived, and whom, 
at distant periods, it was thought necessary to 
propitiate by the sacrifice of a human victim, 
who was compelled to leap from the rock, a 
height of one hundred and twenty feet, into 
the foaming abyss below. 

Immediately beneath the spirit's rock spread 
out a grassy plain^ covered at some seasons with 
beautiful and many-coloured flowers: soft 
rivulets glided through it shaded with tamarind ; 
the golden and fragrant champa enlivened their 
borders; hedges of the crimson cactus, inter- 
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mingled with the khooja's white, roee-shaped 
blosqomsy divided the meadows; the scarlet 
pom^rauate blushed amidst its br^ht leayes, 
and the date and mango waved their graoefnl 
heads in the breeze. Bejond, the view was 
closed by the dark folii^e of eternal woods. 
The breeze was balmy with the perfume of the 
banbool and other fragrant trees, and a spark- 
ling fountain, bursting from a rock, cast its 
waters into a weU beneath, refreshing and en- 
livening the spot which was often resorted to 
by groups of men and women, who would there 
recline, listening to the tales of some venera- 
ble man, whose experienced mind had stored up 
the knowledge of the past. On one of these 
occasions a company were there assembled, 
whilst an aged friend recounted, as he pointed 
with his upraised hand to the rock of Onkar 
Mundattah, the history of Narayan the Pure. 

The mother of Narayan was the wife of 
Hemaja, a Mahratta chief; she was extremely 
beautiful, and possessed the devoted love of her 
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fausband She was perfect in all aocomplish- 
ments belonging to her sex, and particularly 
excelled in that which was held in high esteem 
by her countrywomen, namely the manage- 
ment of the fiery courser on which she fre- 
quently accompanied Hemaja to the chase, and 
on many of his expeditions. The riches of the 
country were lavishly expended to adorn her 
person, already sufficiently embellished by 
nature, and her virtues won from all afiection 
and admiration ; yet, in spite of every advan- 
tage, of every means of enjoyment that sur- 
rounded her, she was wretched. 

Three years had ekpsed since her marriage 
and she had no child. The disappointment and 
disgrace attadied to this circumstance preyed 
on her mind, and embittered every hour ; in 
vain her husband strove to banish the unceasing 
regret which drove the roses from her cheek 
and dimmed the radiance of her eyes ; if she 
concealed from Hemaja her sorrow she indulged 
it in secret He was caUed from her at thb 
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period by the imperious voice of war, and 
during his absence she retired from soGiety^ 
and himented her misfortune with uncontrouled 
grief. 

It was at the close of a sultry day, when the 
fresh breeze invited to wander along the lovdy 
banks of the Nerbudda, that her favourite at- 
tendant persuaded her to seek refreshment^ if 
not amusement by its side. As she strolled 
along a crowd of mournful images presented 
themselves to her mind: 

" Alas," she sighed^ ** yon lotus, reclining 
its drooping head on the waves that sustain it 
may perish before another sun shall rise, but, 
beside it, ready to burst its fragile bonds, is a 
young bud in whose fragrant beauty it will be 
renewed ; but, when I am cold in the sleep of 
eternity where will be the sweet flower that 
should renew to Hemaja the image of his ill- 
fated Alya I Oh that my prayers might move 
heaven ! Oh ! that my supplications could 
gain the object of so many hitherto fruitless 
vows I*' 
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While she spoke with passionate earnestness, 
her eyes upturned and her hands clasped, sud- 
denly descending slowly from the rock of 
Onkar Mundattah, near which unwittingly she 
had approached, she observed the figure of a 
majestic looking man, who^ advancing to where 
she stood, remained immoveable before her, 
with his arms folded on his breast, and his eyes 
fixed on her with intent expression. 

Alya started, and would have turned to 
retrace her steps, but found herself unable to 
do so: a singular fascination kept her still 
gazing on the stranger, who said, in a calm 
voice — 

" Daughter fly me not : why should a charun^ 
of the sacred order inspire fear in thy bosom ? 
It may be that I have power to comfort thee. 
There is sorrow on thy brow, and thy face is 
like the water lily veiled in the dew of tears ; 
but the waters, though they may rise high, 

* Priest 
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cannot overpower the lotus; nor dioold grief 
be allowed to drown thy heart. Tell me thy 
cause of mourning and^ if it may be, consolation 
shall not be withheld from thee.'' 

Alya was re-assured by the mildness of the 
sage's manner, although startled at first by the 
peculiar expression of his eyes, which were 
large, bright, and seemed to fill his visage with 
their overwhelming lustre, like those of an 
eagle, when regarding his^prey; and as she 
recollected that he belonged to the revered order 
of priests whom every Brahmin is bound to 
regard with inspect, answered with much sim 
plicity, and with renewed tears, related to him 
the cause of her distress. After having con- 
soled her mind by discourse drawn from sources 
to which, in his holy capacity, he had access, 
he concluded with these words — ^^Beturn home, 
fair daughter, and doubt not that thy vows 
will be accomplished. I will add my inter- 
cession to thine. On this day twelvemonth 
return to this spot, on the banks of the Ner- 
budda, and I will claim from thee a reward." 
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His disftppearance after he had spoken these 
words w» as toddeii as hk apparition had been, 
and, wii^ an inyolnntary shudder, Alya turned 
to her attendant, who had remained at a little 
distance. 

" Alas, dear mistress," said she, ** I grieve 
that you have held converse with an unknown 
personage, and so near the feariul rock of 
Onkar." 

*' It matters not, maiden," answered Alya, 
endeavouring to conceal her emotion, **this 
was a sacred charun^ a priest of Brahma, the 
Divine, and whatever spot he treads on must 
be blest." 

" But know you not, lady," replied the 
maiden, whose fears conjured up dangers which 
her fancy exaggerated, " know you not that 
evil spirits sometimes assume forms which 
belong not to them, the better to deceive ?" 

'' No more," said Alya, ** his words were 
those of peace, and inspired hope in my heart,, 
which has long been banished thence : let us 
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hasten homewards for I see the moon has 
spread a net of beams over the pomegranate 
groves, and I am faint and weary, not with 
fatigue but care." 



A year had passed — smiles were bright on 
the cheek of Alya and in the eyes of her hus- 
band^ as they looked with delight on the lovely 
infant which Heaven had granted to their 
prayers. They were never weary of caressing 
the little Narayan, and of comparing him to all 
that existed most precious and most beautiful 
on earth. The hearts of the parents were filled 
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with gratitude, and they blest the holy man 
whose intercession had brought them happiness. 
The day came round on which Alya had 
beheld her benefactor, and Hemaja and his wife 
repaired with their child to the banks of the 
Nerbudda. A train of attendants bore rich 
and splendid offerings to be presented to their 
benefactor, and they advanced singing gaily 
and elate with joy and gladness. 



SONG. 

See the nodding cypress nigh 

Waves its thick, embroidered leaves ; 
While the perfumed jasmines sigh, 

And their breath the breeze receives : 
See the wild deer stands to gaze, 

And the peacock's feathers glow ; 
See the water's glass displays 

Stooping cranes with wings of snow. 
Nature's fiice is full of glee. 

Birds and flowers have joined our mirth, 
Nature is as blest as we. 

All is joy in heaven and earth I 



The bright, clear moon rose and threw her 
brilliant light over the river, the groves, and 

VOL. I. N 
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the dark rock of Onkiff Mundattah, as the 
joyous party approached, when, descending 
suddenly from the height, appeared the form of 
him they sought. He advanced with a majestic 
step, his large eyes gleaming through the 
shadows round, and stood motionless for a few 
seconds, inspiring in all who gazed on him in- 
voluntary awe. Hemaja broke the silence. 

" We come," said he — ** oh, beneficent 
Being, to render our thanks for our present 
happiness, and we pray thee to receive the 
humble offerings which we bring as tokens of 
our gratitude." 

The charun smiled, and waving his hand 
answered, '* I said that I would claim my own 
reward : it was, therefore, needless to prepare 
those glfls for which one like me has no use. 
*^ Let Alya and her Infant approach." 

The mother stepped forward with her child 
pressed to her bosom, and with a lowly Inclina- 
tion bent forward, while the holy man breathed 
a few words in her ear- She became pale as 
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marble as he spoke, then uttered a faint scream, 
and turning with frantic gestures to her 
husband, gave to his arms the weeping infant, 
and fell senseless to the ground. 

When Hemaja looked up from the prostrate 
form of his unfortunate wife, the mysterious 
strange was gone, and none could tell how he 
had disappeared. It was in vain that he en- 
treated an explanation of the extraordinary 
scene he had witnessed. Alya presenred an 
impenetrable secrecy on the subject. 

" Let me," said she, " bear the weight of 
my misfortune alone : my own imprudence is 
the cause of what I suffer ; thy days shall not 
be embittered by the knowledge of an evil 
which will arrive but too soon P' 

*^ Does ought threaten our child?" exclaimed 
the terrified father. Alya replied only by 
agonized floods of tears, but he could not 
obtain from her any information. 

Young Narayan, or the Pure, as they had 
named him, was such a being as poets describe 

N 3 
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Chrisna, the deity of love^ to be. At an earljr 
ftge he had a martial step, an erect and bold 
carriage, a strength of body and intellect that 
appeared extraordinary. Nothing escaped his 
observation ; whether calculated to excite 
enthusiasm, pity, or ridicule, his answers 
were always ready, his remarks always correct 
and original. His dark, sparkling eye ever in 
motion, his changeable cheek and expressive 
lip, his raven hair, which curled from his high 
forehead, displaying its bold expanse, all in 
him bespoke a creation of no common mould ; 
while his energy and courage, his sensibility 
and tenderness beautifully contrasted, made 
him the delight of even indifferent o^bservers, 
and the idol of his parents. 

While Narayan was still in the bloom of his 
infancy, an event occurred destined to throw 
a still deeper cloud of grief over the already 
suffering mind of Alya. Hemaja fell in battle 
at the head of his brave troops, and at the 
moment of victory. Instead of sacrificing 
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herself on the funeral pile of her husband Alya, 
whose soul was bound up in the existence of 
her son, and whose blighted affections rested 
in the grave of Hemaja^ hesitated not to take 
the prescribed vows of seclusion and celibacy, 
and retired from the world which she had 
adorned to a solitary abode in the most secluded 
part of the valley of the Nerbudda. Far 
in the distance rose to the skies the inaccessi- 
ble peaks of the snowy Himmalaya, and along 
the extensive landscape rolled several broad 
rivers which, hurrying onwards through a 
fertile country, joined their great parent, the 
majestic Jumna. 

A forest, in which the stupendous banian, 
with its thousand columns, itself a forest, was 
pre-eminent, skirted the rising ground, on 
which stood the habitation of the solitary 
widow of Hemaja. Here she passed her days 
in devotion and instructing her son, who grew 
up in this retreat everything that her fondest 
wishes could desire; but instead of her grief 
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becoming softened by time, eadi letuming 
year, as it added new yigowr to the jouthfiil 
Narayan, seemed but a ognal for the renewal 
of her wretdiedness. 

He had attained his eighteenth summer, 
and the recurrence of the day of his birth had 
been the occasion of more poignant grief than 
his mother had ever befove shown, unhappy as 
he had always known her to be. Hurt, as 
wen as deeply affected by her sorrow, of whicb 
he was evidently the cause, Narayan, at early 
dawn, sought his accustomed haunts in the 
forest, and strove to lose the remembrance of 
the sad home he left behind. 

It was not, however, in the chase that he 
sought temporary oblivion of his care, though 
his bow was slung across his shoulders, and 
his quiver was filled with pointed arrows,, 
though his javelin was keen, and the dagger 
was hanging at his girdle : he had long sought 
the forest with such occupation in view, but of 
late one far more interesting had lured him to 
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its recesses. He stopped beneath the shade 
of a pahnyra^ and gazing amongst its branches, 
uttered these words: — "Come, thou faithful 
companion of Narayan, leave thy guarded nest, 
fiUed with its pearls, which the fire fly illumines 
with her rays, come, gentle Baya,* to him who 
seeks the abode of his beloved ! Her bright 
eyed gazelle will welcome us, and the cloud 

* The Baya, or Indian Grosbeak, is very common in 
Hindostan : it generally builds in the highest trees, particu- 
larly the Palmyra or Indian fig, and prefers a tree which 
hangs over a rivulet. His nest is long, like a bottle, with the 
entrance downwards, to guard it from birds of prey. The 
popular belief is that he lights his nest with fire flies : he may 
be taught to fetch and carry. The young Hindoo women at 
Benares and other places wear very thin plates of gold, called 
ticas, slightly fixed, by way of ornament, between the eye- 
brows, and as they pass through the streets the youthful 
exquisites, who amuse themselves with traintag Bayas, give 
them a signal which they understand, and send them to pluck 
the pieces of gold from their mistress's foreheads, which they 
bring in triumph to their admirers. The Baya can be taught 
to fly with amaong celerity, and when a ring is dropped over 
a deep well ^ey catch the ring before it reaches the water. 
Their eggs are like large pearls : when many are assembled in 
one tree they make a lively din, rather resemblii^ chirping 
than singing, ^hey are possessed of wonderful sagacity. 

Asiatic Researches. Hamilton. 
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shall pass from my brow, at least for awhile, as 
I behold her who iis my moming star." 

At the sound of his Yoice a soft chirping 
was heard, and suddenly, from a high branch, 
descended the bird to whom Narayan's apos- 
trophe had been addressed: it perched upon 
his wrist and looked into his face with briglit 
speaking eyes as it clapped its wings as if with 
pleasure. 

Narayan smoothed its plumage, and regarded 
it with fondness, as he continued his way till 
he reached the gate of a rustic dwelling, where 
as if awaiting his approach, a tame gazelle was 
gazing in the direction in which he advanced. 
Its breast was as white as snow, and the tender 
brown of its back and shoulders was intersected 
by delicate white lines ; the feet of this pretty 
animal were like small flowers, its slender legs 
like bending reeds, as with graceful bound it 
approached Narayan. 

-l^ne Baya flew towards her companion with 
^monstrations of delight, and the young lover 
^^tered the garden. 
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** Where is thy mistress, dear gazelle ?" said 
be, ^' heard she not Narayan's step in the forest 
or his Yoi«e at her gate so readily as thou T 

Speaking thus in a tone of tenderness which 
contradicted the implied reproach, he made a 
few steps towards the dwelling, when a fairy 
form rushed forth with hair dishevelled and 
wild gestures, and throwing herself into the 
outstretched arms c^ Karayan, exclaimed in 
piercing accents. 

" Oh my friend — ^my only friend ! He is 
dead — ^the good, the beloved, the generous old 
man is no more, and Abla is desolate and 
alone I" 

" Is it possible I" cried Narayan turning 
very pale, ** but two days since I saw him well 
and happy. What sudden blow is this T 

" Alas I" answered Abla, ^' last night he sat 
by my side while I repeated to him the songs 
of the divine loves of Badha and Madhava,^ 

* Poemi of the Mallakat 
N 5 
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which he delighted to hear, when soddenly he 
fell to the ground, from that time leaeon nerer 
returned to his mind, and tins fttal mcMneiit he 
expired in mj arms ! Woe to me I my mofther 
died before she had power to bless her new 
bom infant, my father fell in battle — this taidk^ 
fol friend protected me, and now where can I 
look for aid T 

'^ Here, beloved Abla, in these arms, in tins 
devoted heart!" answered Narajan passion- 
ately, ^^ come with me to the abode of my 
mother; let us tell her onr affection and iby 
misfortune. She lives but for her son; she 
has loved like us and will receive thee as a 
daughter." 

The same day saw Abla in the dwelling of 
Alya, cherished, caressed, and comforted ; but 
the sadness on the brow of the unfortunate 
mother grew darker as she heard the story of 
their love, and she started in agony which she 
could not conceal when her son demanded her 
permbsion to make Abla his bride. 
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^' My children," she exclaimed at length, 
while the paleness of the grave seemed spread 
over her features, " there wanted but this to 
render my misery complete — you cannot be 
united I the fatal destiny which has marked my 
son even before my birth, makes all prospect of 
enjoyment yain, all hope of happiness a shadow* 
Hear me^ and judge of my despair — while I am 
the oracle of your fate. Narayan is fore- 
doomed to be a sacrifice to Onkar Mun- 
dattah P 

A shriek from Abla spoke the horror with 
which she heard the sentence, and the wild cry 
of Narayan as he cast himself prostrate on the 
earth showed the depth of despair to which this 
dreadful annunciation had reduced him. 

*' Oh, mother I mother !" he cried, " why 
hast thou kept the fatal secret from me ? Why 
did I behold Abla but to lose her ? Why saw 
I the light of day but to know the horrors of 
the night, which mtist be mine I" 

" Is there no remedy ? — may not another 
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Mcrifioe be accepted? — cannot I die for him ?" 
exclaimed Abla, with sadden fervour. 

^* Think yon, maiden," said Alya, '* if any 
sabetitate might be offered, that his mother 
would not, long ere this, have leaped from the 
rock of Onkar into the abyss which yawns for 
its victim. Think you that years wonld have 
rolled on and brought this day, which comes 
loaded with despair, if an act of mine could 
have averted the evil ! No— he must die — the 
spirit of that dreadful rock was he, who, under 
a sacred form, deceived me — 'twas he who 
granted my presumptuous entreaty, when I 
dared to murmur at the decrees of Brahma — it 
was that fearful spirit who claimed his reward, 
when in our joy we bore one son to the banks 
of the Nerbudda. That reward ! Oh, it was 
indeed claimed that fatal hour — ^the words of 
the evil one have rung for ever in my ears. 
Narayan is mine from his birth. When 
eighteen summers have rolled over his head he 
must take the leap of death from the rock of 
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Onkar Mundattah I" I have lived to see the 
moment, bat 1 lingered only to perish with 
him ; here, in this solitude, I nursed his in- 
fancy, I tended his youth, and deemed no tie 
could bind him to earth, but that which death 
itself could not sever. Alas I doubly bitter is 
our fate I for now the world is dear to him for 
Abla's sake: now he will mourn that one 
heart is left to sorrow for his untimely fate I" 

" No, no,'' cried Abla, clinging to her love, 
'* we can die at least together — the evil spirit 
will not reject another victim, we may be 
united even yet, though it be but thus, and may 
Onkar Mundattah be appeased for ever I" 

A few days only had passed since this sad 
interview and the sound of melancholy music 
echoed through the vale of Nerbudda: the 
crowds assembled on the banks of the river 
wore no looks of gladness such as usually en- 
livened their meetings. There was a deathlike 
stillness around, interrupted only by the songs 
of lament which accompanied a car drawn by 



] 
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white oxen, in which two females were elated 
of either side of a young chief clad in splendid 
garments, but on whose brow sat a deep sadness 
which showed him to be an otgect of commise- 
ration, rather than, as his situation would 
denote, a bridegroom, beloved and happy. 
Yet Narayan was a bridegroom, and none so 
well beloved, *80 fondly cherished. Abla, his 
new-made bride, and Alya his mother, were 
attending him, from the marriage ceremony, 
which had just taken place, to his destined and 
inevitaUe fate. As the car approached the 
fatal rock, the lamentations became loud, and 

« 

cries and shrieks were heard from the multitude 
assembled. The women cast themselves on the 
ground, tearing their hair and rending their 
garments. Already the mournful cavalcade had 
reached the foot of the mountain, the ascent 
was begun, and the song of grief which had 
accompanied them throughout their progress 
was loudly renewed — 
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The vulture has chofen the ringdove's nest— - 

Mourn for the bridal where death is a guest I 

No strains of joy shall ring thro' the air, 

But the yells and the wailings of -wild despair. 

See, where dimly the Dhakeens* hover 

Over the bride and her fated lover ; 

They come in storm on the wings of the blast. 

And their tiger steeds through the air speed fast. 

O'er Onkar's rock in triumph they ride — 

Mourn for the bridegroom, mourn for the bride t 

On a sudden the car paused and Narayan rose 
— he waved his hand and the sound died away 
in sorrowful murmurs. 

" My countrymen," he said, *' lament not for 
me, I but fulfil the decrees of destiny, which 
cannot be changed. To you I leave my wife — 
my mother — let them find friends in all to 
whom the memory of heroes is dear." 

As he uttered these words, with the swift- 
ness of light he had leaped from the car — his 
fleet step had scaled the steep, and before the 

* The Dhakeens are evil spirits, or witches, seen at certain 
periods with glaiing eyes and dishevelled hair, riding at night 
on tigers and other wild beasts. See Sir J. Malcolm's Central 
India for this and other allusions in the story. 
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wtonbhed crowd could be awftre, or Abia Bud 
his mother follow him even with a look, he had 
reached the verge of the fatal roch:. 

He threw his arms wildly upwards towardfl 
Heaven, aud rushing forwards with determined 
resolve, plunged into the abyss of space. 

A wild and terrified shout proclaimed that 
the aocrifice was accomplished. Abla and the 
distracted mother reut the tar with their cries, 
as they struggled vainly with those who for- 
cibly detained them from executing the purpose 
they had conceived of dying with him they 
loved. 

Suddenly, to the amazement of all, there 
arose as if from a great distance beneath, Btrains 
of soft music, and in the sight of all, bright 
clouds of golden hue gathered fast round the 
peak of the dreadful rock. 

All hurried forward, eager to discover the 
meaning of the phenomena. Those in whose 
grasp Abla was striving relaxed their hold for 
a moment, and with a sudden effort she escaped 
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them^ then darting away like a sunbeam she 
fled till her foot was on the edge of the 
precipice. 

What voice arrested her step I what sound 
bewildered and enraptured her senses! what 
melody from another world came to restore 
her to life and love I It was the voice of 
Narayan. 

^' Abla — ^my beloved 1" he cried, " forbear, 
forbear — look down the deep abyss and behold 
me uninjured —bless the hand of fate and the 
decree of Brahma — ^I am saved for thee, and 
for my country." 

Abla bent forward — scarcely could her sight 
reach the depths where she beheld her husband 
like a speck below, though his voice had 
sounded as if close to her ear. " He lives — he 
lives I" she exclaimed^ ^^ Brahmins behold your 
chief — ^proclaim your Bajah 1" 

Instantly from every tongue burst forth the 
shout of exultation — awed and amazed, the 
people crowded to the spot, every eye was 
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stmined to look npon the reacaed victmi. The 
air rung with the cry of ^' Narayan ! long live 
the pure one whom Brahma has preserved trani 
the evil spirit Long live our destined fiafahr 

Such was in effect, the established law, that 
he Vho haying taken the perilous leap was yet 
preserved, should become sovereign o£ the 
country ; though none of the numerous victims 
who had been sacrified to appease the wrath of 
Onkar Mundattah, had ever, during the course 
ofmanyyearebeen known to escape. When 
such an event did occur the spell was to be 
broken, and the evil one was to quit the roek. 

The joyous exclamations of the people were 
interrupted by a sudden darkness, which spread 
over the spot, from the midst of which ascended 
an indistinct object which the fancy of each who 
gazed on it shaped into some singular form* 
One conceived it to be a huge bird with four 
wings outspread, the body having something 
human in its appearance. Others thought it 
like a vulture with an enormous length of neck. 



I 
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which a luminous line surrounded : the feathers 
of its wide wings were blood red, and its 
crooked beak shone like steeL Slowly and 
dimly it soared alofb, till it was entirely lost to 
sight, the clouds dispersed, light again broke 
through the heavens, again was heard the soil 
melody of voices from unseen lips, and in the 
midst of a shower of rosebuds and many- 
coloured blossoms which the gentle wind wafted 
round in a canopy above his head, Narayan 
appeared, borne on the air, to the top of the 
n>ck, where his mother received him in her 
arms, while Abla emlH*aced his feet, and his 
subjects haUed him as their future sovereign. 

The name of the height was from that time 
changed to the Bock of the Valley of Flowers, 
and its colour from that period became of a 
sonny white, though, before, its dark and 
dismal hue had scared from its vicinity the 
wanderer in the Valley of the Nerbudda. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE SECOND GIPSY'S STORY. 



ii 



Can tlkeae things be, 
And overoome us like a summer doud. 
Without our spedal wonder?" 

Shakbspbbe. 



** These things are very strange,'' said one of 
the gipsies, as the party remained awe stricken, 
when the trayeller's tale was concluded^ ^^ and 
sights as wonderfol are sometimes seen in our 
own oountry. I have myself had a glimpse of 
the phantom Hellequin and his sons in my 
native forests, in Normandy, and if you please 
I will tell you his history, it is not a little 



ouriouB.** 



No objection being raised to this proposition, 
the Norman went on to relate the following 
legend : — 




"n 
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THE FOREST PHANTOMS. 



** Adonc luy souvint de la mesgnie de Hellequin dont il 
avoit autre fois ouy parler." 

Histoire de Richard sans Peur. 



BiCHARD THE Fearless, the bravest knight in 
Christendom, and the most renowned Duke of 
Normandy, was one day out riding in a some- 
what lonely part of the country, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bouen, and just as the shades of 
evening were beginning to gather, entered a 
covered way formed by rocks of fantastic 
shapes and the thick branches of trees. He 
had not advanced far when he was aware that 
a little in advance of him rode three knights, 
one of whom was winding his hunting horn as 
they hurried on at a brisk pace, and presently 
disappeared in the forest before them. Duke 
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Richard was much astonished that any persons 
should venture to hunt in his dominions with- 
out permission, and, spurrii^ his steed, he 
followed the path they had taken. Guided by 
the sound of the horn he soon came up with 
them, and calling in a loud voice he asked by 
what right they took their pastime in the 
forest. Instead of returning him an answer 
they all three wheeled their horses round, and 
stood in a row, barring his passage. He ob- 
served that they were each accoutred in a suit 
of black armour, and wore plumes of the same 
hue; their scarfs were black, as were their 
shields, which bore no devices that Richard 
could percieve. Biding up to them he ex- 
claimed — "Discourteous knights! is it not 
enough that you presume to disport yourselves 
in my forest without leave, but you must 
refuse to explain your conduct, and present a 
hostile appearance when I question you.'' 

Instead of replying to this address, the black 
knights couched their lances, and altogether 
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rushed at Duke Richard^ who had scarcely time 
to draw his sword and stand on the defensive. 
*' Cowards P' cried he, " do you think to take 
me at disadvantage? I am, you shall find, 
prepared.^' 

So saying, he urged his horse forward quickly 
enough to avoid their thrusts, and darted so 
suddenly between them that he succeeded in 
hurling one of his opponents from his saddle. 
The other two, recovering their ground, returned 
to the attack, one of whom was presently dis- 
armed by the Duke and struck to the earth. 
Disdaining to take his life he permitted him to 
remount his horse, when all three knights took 
to flight at full speed. 

Bichard, heated with the combat, and en- 
raged at their impertinence and cowardice, 
pursued them for some time, and although his 
own steed was an excellent one, he could not 
but be struck with the superior swiftness dis- 
played by the fugitives, who seemed to cleave 
the air as they rode, and were out of sight |,in 
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an instant. As he gazed forward in the hope 
of perceiving them, his course was arrested by 
a sight which in the midst of the thick and 
solitary wood filled him with wonder. 

A group of persons of both sexes were as- 
sembled beneath the trees in an open glade, and 
were dancing with great animation, but with- 
out music, and totally silent. They became 
immediately aware of his presence and dis- 
continued their dance to salute hioL 

He returned their courtesy, and coming close 
up to them, looked at them with much 
curiosity. The females were very beautiful, 
with bright eyes, that had a strange expres- 
sion, which he could not define: they were 
pale and grave, and he experienced no pleasure 
as he regarded their beauty. Their figures 
were delicate in the extreme, and all their 
motions full of grace ; but while he gazed on 
them they seemed to melt away from his view, 
and re-appear at a little distance. 

Suddenly he recollected that the forest was 
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filled with wonders^ and felt convinced, although 
this was the first time, he had ever come in 
contact with the renowned shadows that he saw 
before him^ the family of Hellequin^ a race of 
phantoms who were known to haunt the glades 
of the forest, and occasionally appeared to tra.-^ 
veUers in the evening. 

He felt a sentiment of respect mingled with 
pity, as he contemplated the majesty of their 
demeanour, and the melancholy^ yet resigned, 
expression of their countenances. " 

** Forgive me," he said involuntarily, ^* for 
having intruded on your pastime." 

As soon as he had spoken, one of the men 
adicanced from the group, and, approaching, 
bade him welcome. The voice struck him as 
familiar, and he immediately recognised a squire 
of his household who had died, and whom ho 
had seen buried about a year before. 

"How, Amyot!" — exclaimed he — ^." what 
power restored you again to life ?" 
'* I am not living," answered the Squire, 

VOL. I. o 
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" the appuent body on vfaioli you look ia bnt 
an empty shadb For tbe sizis catmnitted in 
my eartlily career I am doomed to join the 
&mily of Helleqnin, aad with diem wander in 
company with many other ipiritB till the t^ae 
of our probation ie oonclnded. We hunt in 
the forest as wae our wont ivhei] aZfre, ani 
dance as we formerly did by tyrHigbt and the 
light of the moon, ond^ the shadow of the high 
trees whose leaves ohequer the bright turf 
beneath onr feet." 

" Since you inhalut the forest," said the un- 
daunted Knight, " guide me to the restizig-pla<^ 
of three cowardly fu^tiTes whom I am vaivlj 
endeavonring to oTertake." 

" Follow me," answered the seeming Squire, 
" and I will show you him whom yon belieye'' 
you had burled from his seat." 

" Whom I believed !" said Richard, "what 
mean you ? I tell you I did so, without an/ 
doubt of the fact." 

The Squire smiled and led the way 1o a spot 
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where, beneath a hawthorn, lay one of - the 
Knights with whom Duke Richard had lately 
been engaged. He rose at his approach, and 
the fearless warrior once more demanded an 
explanation of his presumption. 

^' Know you not,'^ said he, ^^ that this forest 
is reserved exclusively for my pleasure?" 

^^ He who disposes of you and your posses- 
sions," replied the black knight solemnly, 
^^ granted me permission to hunt here, nor am 
I or mine accountable to you." 

At these words Bichard, unable to restrain 
his anger longer, rushed upon him, but his sur- 
prise was great when he found that he held 
nothing in his grasp, though the Knight was 
within a few paces of him, but removed to 
another spot he beheld him standing with 
Amyot, and both were smiling at his dilemma. 
All the troop, who had been dancing, had also 
come up and, whereas before they all looked 
awfully serious, each now stood apparently 
enjoying the scene, and smiling like the others*" 

o 3 
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^* Enough, Duke Bichard," at length said the 
hnpalpable Knight. Let your astonishment 
cease, and maryel not that you have been foiled 
hi your attempt : I am Hellequin ! The two 
huntsmen whom you encountered with me are 
my sons. Our arms as well as ourselves are 
shadows, and we are not capable of receiving 
wounds ; nevertheless, we are agitated with the 
same passions as formerly, are induced by our 
love of war to attack and defend ourselves ; 
are moved by fear, pride, and anger : all which 
feelings are but transient, and pass away like 
the reflection of the moon in the waters of 
yonder fountain. Sit down beside its sparkling 
wave and I will relate to you the history of my 
unfortunate life. 

Hellequin lived in the time of that famous 
jnonarch who acquired the name of Charles 
Martel, from the prowess he displayed against 
the Saracens, whom his mighty blows, like the 
strokes of a hammer^ crushed before him. Hel- 
lequin's fame was little less than that of the 
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King ; his deeds were a terror to the enemies 
of the Christian faith, and Norraandjr became 
illustrious through him. His family was nume- 
rous and all distinguished for their bravery and 
beauty, and the services which they had ren- 
dered their royal master made him look on them 
as the very bulwark of his kingdom. At th<i 
time when Charles was occupied in the con* 
<|uest of Germany the Saracens entered France. 
By command of the monarch, Hellequin raised 
troops and) to do so effectually, he was obliged 
to sacrifice all his possessions. His land was 
sold to procure supplies, for he would reserve 
nothing to himself when the welfare of hi$ 
<5ountry demanded his aid. 

Thus devoted to the public good his actions 
became the theme of all the minstrels of the 
age, and the fame of his great name resounded 
through the kingdom. 

Charles Martel took the directions of the 
army himself, but a command of importance 
was given to Hellequin. He left his family in 
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the only castle he could now call his owxi^ and 
led on his troops against the Saracens^ who 
were discomfited and driven back with great 
slaughter. 

The King returned to his capital^ leaving the 
entire command with Hellequin, -who^ though 
he would willingly have once more esibraced 
his wife and children, could not reject so grcAt 
an honour. Alas ! his castle was surprised 
and his family obliged to fly, while he led his 
troops against the infidels, and^ in a desperate 
engagement, an arrow pierced one of his eyes, 
and he fell covered with wounds. He was 
borne, apparently lifeless, from the field, to the 
great grief of the king, who extolled his deeds 
to the skies and ordered every possible care to 
be paid him. 

While he lay suffering from his frightful 
wounds a decisive battle took place ; the army 
of Charles were victors, and the enemy expelled. 
All the spoil, which was consid^uble, was di- 
vided amongst those who were last engaged. 
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Peace ensued, and the unfortunate knight, on 
his recovery, found himself partially blind and 
utterly destitute, and obliged to return to his 
ruined family without a chance of assisting 
them. However, he relied on the goodness of 
the King, and requested that some compen- 
sation might be granted him for his long ser- 
vices. This demand was considered as per^ 
fectly just, and a considerable pension awarded 
as his due ; he was, in the meanwhile, forced to 
raise money till the first year's income was in 
his power. When the term arrived he applied 
to the treasury and received for answer a re- 
presentation of the distressed state of the finan- 
ces, which, exhausted by the disastrous war, 
entirely prevented all promises being kept. 

Hellequin submitted in silence, returned to 
Normandy, bewailed his fate but reproached no 
one. His creditors were not so resigned : find- 
ing that there was no chance of payment, they 
seized on his person and on his wife and chil- 
dren, whom they thus prevented from using 
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exertions whidb would not baye been spared, 
and together they were cast, pitilessly into a 
dungeon. 

It was then that the patience of the unfortu- 
nate Hellequin began to give way. Oyerpow- 
ered, at first, with this accumulation of misery, 
he abandoned himself to despair. His wife, 
however, resolved to make some effort to pro- 
cure the means of escape, and by urgent entrea- 
ties and representations, softened his jailors 
sufficiently to obtain permisaon to leave the 
prison oocasionafly, in order, by begging, to 
gain a scanty support for herself and her suffer- 
ing family. This permission was granted her, 
only, however, on condition, that she should 
abandon to the creditors of her husband all her 
claims on the property which was hers by vir- 
tue of her marriage dower. 

What was now left her ! She used the ut- 
most ingenuity, and contrived at different times 
to introduce arms into the prison, until she had 
provided sufficient means to enable her husband 
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and sons to make a desperate attempt to regain 
their liberty. 

Accordingly one night, when from the appa- 
rent dejection and apathy of their prisoners, 
their jailors were off their guard, Hellequin and 
all his party, male and female, entirely armed, 
made a sudden sortie, forced the guard, slew 
several of them, and effected their escape from 
the prison of Rouen. 

Their intention was to spread themselves 
over the country, and support their existence by 
the labour of their hands. They concealed 
themseves in a wood and for a time breathed at 
liberty, but they began to feel the pressure of 
poverty, and found the difficulty of obtaining 
employment much greater than they had ima- 
gined. The wife and daughters of Hellequin, 
therefore, resolved to venture into the town, 
conceiving that, if even discovered, they might 
not be detained as he was not with them, and 
their necessities left them no alternative. 

Immediately, however, on their flight being 
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disooyered, a decree had been issued, condemn- 
ing the whole family to death for having eluded 
jiistioe and yiolenily broken their prison : po 
sooner, therefore, did they appear in the streets 
of Rouen than they were seized and reconducted 
to their former dungeon. 

In consideration of the circumstances of the 
case, the Duke of Normandy commuted the 
punishment of death, and sentenced them to 
perpetual imprisonment. Confined in a narronr 
and loathsome cell without hope of release, io- 
nised at the reflection that her family were 
suffering every hardship, with no friend to take 
their part, and inhuman creditors greedy for 
their ruin, the wife of Hellequin was unable to 
support her accumulated afflictions, and, soon 
after her capture, died in despair. Her two 
daughters, having resolved to attempt an escape 
onee more, took the desperate resolution of 
leaping from the high windows of their prison 
and their lives were sacrificed in the endeavour : 
they were dashed against the rocks beneath 
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and their mangled bodies told the horrid catas- 
trophe. 

What was now lefl for Hellequin and his 
four remaining sons ! Their minds gave way 
under such a series of undeserved evils : pro- 
scribed, abandoned, houseless, destitute; the 
forest caverns their dwelling, roots and berries 
their food, all that they held dear torn from 
them^ pity, remorse and justice denied them-^ 
all combined to harden their hearts and make 
them'veckless of the future. 

'^ Shall we perish with hunger r exclaimed 
Hellequin, « we, who have committed no crime, 
but who sought that liberty the desire for which 
is implanted in our natures. Could our deten- 
tion have satisfied the just claims of my credi-* 
tors we would have submitted without a mur- 
mur ; but since they persecute us thus, let ua 
give them war for war — let us sell dearly the 
possessions which have been wrested from us. 
Our first care must be to procure the means of 
defence; and then, woe to whoever dares attack 
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thoae who fight, not only for their fives, but to 
revenge a mother and daten' murder."* 

The four sons of HeUequin willingly agreed 
to this suggestion, and bade him depend on 
their procuring a suj^ly of arms before niglit 
should close. They set out, taking with them 
their clubs, and stationing themselves on the 
high way, they attacked all who passed; and 
such was the valour and the strength they had 
derived from despair, that no Knight was able 
to withstand the fury of their onset. 

In a short time horses and armour were 
in great quantities ; then the father and sons 
quitted their retreat, made a vow never to 
separate, and began a war on all comers, the 
more sanguinary and cruel, as they had no 
mercy to expect if taken, and nothing to look 
forward to but an ignominious death. 

Having once embarked.in prime they aban- 
doned themselves to eyery excess : they added 
to their number, several discontented persons, 
and their band became every day more formi- 
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dable. They stormed castles, pillaged churchess 
destroyed Tillages : the possessions of the cre- 
ditors of Hellequin were the first to suffer, and, 
in fine, they respected neither age, sex, nor con- 
dition, till the name of Hellequin's band became 
terrible throughout the country. Frequently, 
in the midst of their excesses, would the re- 
membrance of their former virtues flash with 

vivid light on their minds, and tears of bitter 

« 

remorse would burst from their eyes, but the 
thought of their wrongs and the prospect of 
fresh victims obliterated the transient feeling, 
and their only aspirations were for vengeance. 

The complaints and murmurs of the people 
became loud and violent, and the Duke of Nor- 
mandy was alarmed at the depredations of this 
resolute band, whose numbers had now so much 
augmented that an armed force was necessary 
to subdue them. 

The Duke assembled his nobles, and it was 
agreed that measures should be taken to exter- 
minate the fierce banditti; but before hostili- 
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tiea eonmteoced, a proclamation was issued, 
(Bering pardon to Helleqoin and his children 
on condition of their abandoning their men and 
retaming to their duty : this was done in cod- 
■ideration of the ftmner services of Helleqnin, 
hia many noble qnalities and the harsh treat- 
ment be had received : but tiie offer of mercy 
was too tardy, and the proposal was Bcomiully- 
nijected by Helleqtun. 

**■ Whatr cried he, " do the nngrateful das- 
tards only recollect my services when they see 
me on the strongest side — when they have 
rea0on to fear the force of my arm ? No, let 
them restore to me my wife, my daughtera, 
and my former virtue, and I will submit." 

The Dnke, awakened too late to a sense of 
justice, desired to know all the particolars of 
~HGUeqmtt'8 case, and discovered that his credi- 
tors, by asnriouB means, had more than doubled 
Ills debts: he therefore ordered a severe pniusfa- 
titeiit to be inflicted on those who had been con- 
cerned in BO dishonest a proceeding. He ex- 
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amined the evidence relative to the flight of 
the family, and decided that the jailors were 
worthy, of punishment for negligence in their 
duty in suffering arms and various instruments 
to be introduced into the prison. As to the 
sentence of death passed at the time, he con- 
sidered it just : because, though it was excusa- 
ble in a prisoner to take advantage of the care- 
lessness of his guards to procure his liberty, he 
was not to be pardoned for using violence, and 
the death of several of the sentinels, who fell 
by the hands of the fugitives, was proved. 

This judgment, with all the reasons which 
induced it, was forwarded to Hellequin at the 
same time as his pardon, which might have been 
accepted had he and his sons been alone con- 
cerned. As it was, the Duke's herald was sent 
back with an answer of defiance. 

An army, composed of the flower of the 

Norman nobility, the most experienced soldiers 

and citizens accordingly set forth to attack the 

. robbers. Hellequin drew up his lines in order 
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of battle : though much inferior to the Duke in 
numbers, every one of his men was resolved to 
conquer or die where he stood. 

The two forces were too much irritated to be 
content with simple skirmishes : scarcely were 
they brought front to front, than the engage- 
ment commenced in the most furious manner. 
The field was soon covered with dead. The ban- 
ditti had entrenched themselves in their forest 
and it became surrounded by assailants : then 
the fight recommenced with redoubled carnage : 
the Normans disdained to ask quarter and 
Hellequin's band made it their practice neither 
to give nor receive it. Three of the sons of 
Hellequin^ seeing all lost, after having per- 
formed prodigies of valour, rushed into the 
midst of the enemy's ranks and found the death 
they sought. The fourth, desperately wounded, 
was made prisoner and conducted to the Duke, 
who offered him his life and endeavoured to 
console him ; but he threw himself suddenly 
on the sword of a soldier who had taken him, 
and fell dead on the spot. 
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Hellequin was found amidst a heap of 
slaughtered Normans. He still breathed ; they 
bore him to the tent of the Duke, who em- 
braced him and promised to restore him to the 
rank and honor of his ancestors. *' It is 
enough,^ said the unfortunate Knight ; '^ this 
is the happiest fate that Heaven could have 
permitted me. I perish, the last of my family, 
as a just punishment for my misdeeds. I led 
my children into the abyss of error into which 
they fell. I urged them to take arms against 
their country. I had not courage to support 
misfortune and my virtue was not proof against 
its trials. May my country be appeased by my 
death — may Heaven be moved by my repent- 
ance !" . These were his last words. 

Those of his band who did not fall on the 
field of battle* threw themselves on their own 
swords, and not one was left of all their 
number. 

Such was the history of the family of Hel- 
lequin 1 Heaven, more moved by his former 
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virtaes and late repentance, than exasperated 
at hifi crimes, has condemned him and his race 
for a certain period to wander in the forest 
which was the scene of their misdeeds, exposed 
to all the inclemency of the seasons, and sub- 
ject to all the accidents and pain to which hu- 
man nature is liable, although possessed only of 
an aerial body. 

They are permitted but now and then to 
appear to mortals, under whateyer form they 
please, and when the term of their trial is at an 
end, they will be received to pardon." 

The phantom knight here ended the relation 

of his adventures, to which Duke Bichard had 

« 
listened with amazement and commiseration: 

he then bestowed on the fearless warrior a scarf 

of rich stuff, of all the varied colours of the 

ndnbow, in token of his having appeared to 

him. 

Bichard tied it over his armour, and when he 

looked up to return thanks for the present, he 

perceived that the fantastic forms of the whole 

company were growing by degrees indistinct, 



*^« 
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and he was losing all trace of them* A thin 
cloud appeared where they had seemed to be, 
which dispersing in drops of crystal dew, fell on 
the turf and leaves around, and received the 
first rays of the rising sun, which, for he had 
remained all night in the wood, began to throw 
its gleams on the armour of the Fearless knight, 
who, rising from the fountain side, returned in 
a musing mood to his castle." 



* In the glossary of Chalmer's Chaucer may be found the 
following account of this superstition, at the article Mbinie. 

In tile Canterbury Tales mention is made of Hcblewayes 
BiXTNE, which may be understood to relate to a particular set 
of ghostly apparitions which were used to run about the 
country at night, and were called in French '* La mesgnie de 
Hellequin or Herlequin." The fullest account to be met with 
of these shadowy beings is in *' L'histoire de Richard sans 
Paour, Due de Kormandie, qui fut filz de Robert de Diable.*' 

The belief in such apparitions is certainly of great antiquity 
in Normandy, as they are mentioned by Ordericus Yitalis 
under the title of Gaxiiaa. IIerlechini, in a most extraordi- 
nary story related by him, A.D. 1091. 

Gervase of Tilbury who wrote in 1211 mentions another set 
of apparitions which were called ' familia Arturi/ 

The circumstance of the many coloured scarf is rather cu- 
rious and seems strangely to connect the legendary phantom 
robber with the Harlequin of pantomine celebrity. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE ENTHUSIAST. 

" I know that good ensts, but that it is scarce and difficult 
to be fiHrnd.** 

Mrs. Ratcliffk. 



The gypsies had just ended their stories when 
the sound of a horn was heard at a distance, 
and several sprang to their feet « It is the 
Count I" cried they, at the same time answering 
the challenge by a blast from a horn which one 
of them wore by his side. Its echoes bad 
scarcely died away when their expected guest 
appeared in sight — he was welcomed by all with 
a shout and the name of ^^ Musa ! Musa I our 
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Count Musa I " flew from lip to lip, as the 
young chief leaped from a rook above which 
overhung the valley which was their resting- 
place, and took his station amongst them. 

He was pale and grave, but there was a 
proud sparkle in his eye that bespoke an inward 
feeling of satisfaction to find himself acknow- 
ledged the head of his tribe. 

"This is a loud note of greeting, my 
friends," said he, " and reminds me of our for- 
mer selves before we were hunted like wolves 
from den to den and forced to lurk in caves 
and prowl like mere beggars from town to 
town. What say you, shall we once more 
assert our rights as men, and make an effort to 
regain our lost power. If I am your chief, 
mark me, I will not command a race of crouch- 
ing slaves. I have a sword, and have learnt to 
use it, why should men who have arms and 
hearts be crushed by superior force without a 
struggle. We have begged and submitted long 
enough, let us be bold and we may yet be 
masters." 
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The fire with which he spoke communicated 
itaelf to his hearers, a sudden animation spark- 
led in theu: dark eyes as they crawrded round 
him. 

" Lead us on, Musa," was the general excla- 
mation, " we only wanted a brave cbiei^ — we 
are no cravens — show us the way, and we wiV 
follow." 

" I will not fail you," cried Musa excited by 
the approbation he met with ; " I have of iate 
p«seed 6omc idle time in seeking for a vain 
good which has eluded my grasp. Before that 
my life wna no quiet one — since last some oi 
you have seen my face I have breathed the 
sharp air of the savage steppe — have lived for 
months amongst the wild steeds of a tahoon, 
not one of whom but I have tamed at length to 
obey my voice. Oh I who that had known the 
mad pleasures of such au existence could ait 
down quietly to the dull life you are leading 
here I" 

" Tell us, Musa — tell us," cried several 
voices, as with the true oriental feeling they 
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' seated themaelveB round their chief on the 

^ ground and prepared to hear the narrative of 

his adventures. He required but Uttle urging 

to gratify them, and went on in the following 

> words : — 

i ** After we were obliged to disperse over 

' Elurope and seek our fortunes wherever it 

beckoned us, my star led me through many 
} strange and untried ways till at length I paused 

I on the banks of the Danube, when it was my 

chance to meet with a stranger whom I soon 
discovered by our signs to be one of our tribe. 
He was of Indian birth and a worshipper of 
the goddess EaU, he followed her laws as well 
as he could in whatever country he visited^ but 
his conscience was not very nice, and he con- 
formed in outward appearance to the creed 
which was most convenient at the time for his 
purpose. At the period when we met he was 
a horsedealer, and in extensive communication 
with most of the tabuntshiks of Mongolia." 
^^ Explain, Musa," said one of the tribe, ** we 
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are ignorant of the things you speak of, for few 
of us have travelled in those parts." 

^^ Know, then," resumed Musa, *^ that in the 
enormous tract of country attached to that 
gigantic empire of Russia, to which^ this paltry 
little kingdom is but a grain of dust, there 
exist wide plains whose distance the imagina- 
tion can scarcely measure — where not a tree 
is to be seen for countless leagues^ and not a 
human habitation appears^ though you may 
journey for days to reach one. Over these arid 
wastes, flocks and herds are scattered far and 
near; but the riches of the steppe is in the 
immense taboons of wild horses which are there 
kept in subjection, and which supply the 
armies of the empire with steeds unrivalled in 
strength, swiftness and fierceness. The taboon, 
as the herd is called, in general consists of 
about a thousand horses, and he who has the 
management of this wild party leads a life of 
continued excitement. He must care neither 
for cold nor heat, fatigue nor hunger— he must 
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be indifferent whether his bed be on the scanty 
grass at night, or on the earth blackened to 
a cinder. He must not ask for the shelter of a 
roof, and though the hot wind blow on him 
like the blast of a furnace and his skin crack 
with its burning breath, he must not shrink- 
bis saddle is his home, his throne— he is borne 
away by his fiery steed for leagues with the 
swiftness of an arrow^ now in pursuit of a stray 
horse, now in chase of a wolf-the snow storm 
may drive against him, but it checks not his 
course ; be battles with the elements, he braves 
their fury — ^he conquers all — he is free.'* 

'' A glorious life," exclaimed his hearers, 
'^ and he has gold in abundance ?" 

^' He gains riches beyond the calculation of 
men who are content to b^ or labour," replied 
Musa, proudly — '^ he is held in esteem and in 
fear — he is known to be powerful, wild, reso- 
lute and necessary, and is treated accordingly." 

^' And what are his pleasures ?" asked one of 
the band. 

VOL. I* p 
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^ HiB enjojnents are many,^ answered tlie 
ohief, ^ he rides sometinies fixxxn his herd, 
though at much risk, and joins some gay oom- 
pankms of the steppe — they recount their ad- 
ventures, tell wondrous tales of daring, fill the 
wine-cup high, and cherish the joy the more as it 
is but transient. As soon as morning dawns he 
gallops back to his herd, and by dint of whip and 
^ur, and sling and dub, brings his refi^ctory 
subjects to submission.* One of these daring 
men was he with whom I met— he recounted to 
me the pleasures of this free life and ofiered me 
his conduct to the steppes where, if I pleased, I 
might giun employmenL I willingly accepted 
his offer ; my knowledge of horses was little in- 
ferior to that usual to my tribe, and the exist- 
ence of a taburetshik seemed one made for me. 
I embraced it, and for three years led this wild 
life amongst the eternal wastes — a foolish long- 
ing for my native Biscay lured me back. I 
thoHglit to induce some of my tribe to return 

* The preceding description of the taboons is derived from 
a very graphic account whiqh appeared in the Colonial Maga- 
zine, in 1842. 
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Tirith me to Bussia, but I was thwarted*- it 
matters little how — I was spelUstruek with a 
fair face and forgot my dutj. I was content 
to live in towns, to join bands of our tribe who 
wander idly from city to city seeking enjoy- 
ment and profit, and for awhile this life pleased 
me well My uncle's death left a void in this, 
our most important band, and behold me ready 
to fill his place. Fear not that I shall again 
fall ofi* from my duty. I have known disap- 
pointment^ and am callous to all. My sister, 
Xarifk) shall be our Counteiss — I waited but 
the occasion to reclaim her ; she is, as you 
know, in the castle of the Countess of Meze* 
rayC) and will be readyto join us when the time 
shall serye. But she has been tenderly nur- 
tured, and our present state suits her not — we 
must prepare that wbieh is fitting for her 
reception, and then I bring her amongst you.'' 

This announcement was received with acela- 
mation, and a murmur from the tents told that 
it was agreeable to the female listeners. Musa 
then proceeded to inform his tribe that he 
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poMwncd conndenUe wealth, and produced a 
well filled pone, which he divided amongst 
them, amidat their shouta and congratulations. 
He ananged new pkna of action ; entered into 
the wants and neceasitiea of the band, chose his 
officers, and in a ahort time, bjhis promptitade 
and dedaion, had remodeled the whole troop. 
But Musa little knew amongst whom his star 
had oondncted him. Enthndaslic, bold, ro- 
mantic and aspring, his mind filled to over- 
flowing with fantastic notions of the dignity 
and grandeur of his race, he judged tbem af 
his ardent imagination directed* He knew 
nothing of them as tiiey were in civilized 
lands — ^he was not aware of the petty arts by 
whidi they fived, the ignoUe character of their 
general existence. He knew they were law* 
less, daring, revengeful, and matignant ; but 
this was considered as but their duty when 
such passions were brought into action against 
those who were not of their caste. To injure 
and deceive the Gentiles, as they called all 
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who did not belong to them, was a fundamental 
principle with the Gipsies — all the paltry de- 
tails of their conduct he knew not, or blinded 
himself to them^ and when he joined the band, 
of which he was now proclaimed leader, his 
mind was bent on the visionary idea of render^ 
ing them, and becoming himself exalted and 
powerfuL 

In several towns of Bussia, in Servia, in 
Syria^ where he had travelled, he had disco>- 
vered, that amongst the rich and powerful of 
the land, there existed members of his creed : 
unsuspected indeed by those amongst whom 
they held a high station, but secretly following 
the rites of their mysterious faith while believed 
to be Christians, Mahomedans, or Jews, as cir* 
cumstances required. 

He had been informed that in France, even 
IB the very capital, he should find persons 
living in the same maimer, whom he would 
easily recognise by the same cabalistic address 
which had revealed to him the others. 
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He therefore, as soon as he had prcpeAj 
organised his troop, conducted some of them to 
Paris. A certain portion was always reeerved, 
as it were, for practical attempts on the Gen- 
tiles : these were the dancers, singers, acton^ 
and performers in various sleight-of-hand and 
mechanical exhibitions ; they were of the lower 
grade, but were generally commanded by as 
appointed officer who directed their move, and 
who, as necessity dictated, exerted his own 
talents in the same manner, though in general 
he did not condescend to do more than 
preside. 

Those of higher rank predicted the fiiture by 
the study of the stars, and they were consulted 
by all the influential persons in most of the 
great cities through which they wandered. la 
Paris, Musa soon found that scarcely a noble- 
man or lady at Court but was a ready dope 
and an easy prey, for it was but seldom that aoy 
who really possessed the power deigned to exer* 
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cise it in revealing the , hidden mysteries of 
fate — they feigned, merely with a view to their 
own advantage, to discover secret events, and 
having the means of knowing the affairs of 
most of the credulous persons who consulted 
them, they found well arranged falsehood as 
serviceable, or more so than disturbing the 
sacred mysteries which led to knowledge hidden 
from the vulgar. 

To Musa, amongst a few, was accorded the 
dangerous gifts ; he had studied the art from 
his very infancy in many lands and under many 
masters, and he was a proficient in the fearful 
secrets which are appalling to learn, and useless 
to avert impending danger, although foreseen 
too clearly. 

He had heard of the confederacy of Les 
Amis and pictured to himself something far 
different from the truth ; he was not prepared 
for the society of thieves and pick-pockets 
whom he discovered, and was immediately dis- 
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gusted with their proceedings ; he resolved to 
withdraw himself and those of his band whom 
he had appointed to meet him in Paris, and 
leaving the degraded members of his fraternity 
to their schemes, he had sought the wilds, once 
more, so congenial to his tastes and feelings. 
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CHAPTEB XVL 



THE MASTER. 
Madam, new guests are come. 



Shakspkbb. 



It was at this time that the Prior of the 
neighbouring Convent, who had intrusted to 
the Countess the care of Xarifa, began to feel 
qualms of conscience at the indulgence which 
had allowed her to remain in the world instead 
of passing her life in prayer and penance to 
redeem the souls of her race, outcasts as they 
were from society and salvation. He accord- 
ingly consulted with Madeleine, and represented 
the necessity of Xarifa's adopting a different 
p 5 
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course of life, now that she had attained an age 
capable of reflexion. 

^' She has wandered about in the woods," said 
the Prior, ^' without restraint too long, and 
now that you have laid your commands on her 
to roam no more, does she obey you ? On the 
contrary, she has lately been seen in converse 
with a wild looking man, doubtless of her tribe. 
This must be prevented, and it will be well 
that you speak to her, lady, on the subjecf 

** She is become of late self-willed and 
sullen,** replied the Countess, ^^ and my own 
cares so occupy my mind that I am unable to 
attend to her. She shall be no longer suffered 
to lead this wild life, and I will see that ake 
prepares immediately to assume the habit. 
Happy those whom it protects ! Alas I there 
is in this deceitful world little that should make 
one regret to quit it." 

Madeleine spoke feelingly, but she did not 
consider that as yet the world was new to 
Xarifa, and she had had no experience to 
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induce her to renounce its promises. When, 
therefore, she was somewhat harshly ordered 
to prepare herself for her new state of life, 
all the fire of her nature burst forth, all 
her passions were roused, and her determina- 
tion to resist the tyranny exercised towards her 
became invincible. She did not attempt to con- 
ceal her indignation, and to proclaim her re- 
Bolye not to submit, and the Countess and the 
Prior both saw with consternation, that their 
will was disputed in a manner they had little 
contemplated. 

Xarifa was sitting in the deep embrasure of 
a window in the turret to which she had been 
confined since her rebellious refusal to obey the 
commands laid on her. 

It was a bright night of summer, and the 
deep purple sky was studded with many stars. 
The long range of rugged mountains which 
stretched far into the distance assumed in the 
uncertain light fantastic shapes, whilst nearer 
rocks of basaltic formation rose in peaks and 
columns like phantoms, and seemed moving, as 
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gathering clooda passed along the face of the 
■ky Mid occaMonally obBcnred the rays of the 
myriad lamps hong in ether as if by fairy 

Xarifa gazed long and earaestly on the 
heavens, and, as was customary with her, 
uttered her thoughts in music. 

XARIFA'S H0S1NG8. 
' Tu Dot a dreun — too oOen 
It come* to speak of woa, 
1 Me its dink light glimmer. 

And the ngoal well I know. 
Mj da; has long been iliaded. 

No mn for me maj Abine, 
The blue skj all u du-keiied. 

But ponder star in mine. 
It tiieB, erown'd with clouds afar — 
It glowa — It beckons- --'tia my Star. 

It rose upon m; childhood 

When life seem'd new and Uat, 
The morrow gare an orphan 

A heritage of car^ 
It) lurid raja at even 

Above OUT tent9 were seen : 
Next day beheld thdr ashes— 

And death where |>eace had been. 
It Kiae to tell of stiife and war. 
It fla^'d — it sunk—it was mj Star. 
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I saw it that last moment 

When thou and I were met. 
We watched its rays together. 

We parted ere it set ; 
The fatal spell was o'er me. 

My fears thou couldst not share, 
To thee its beams seem'd gloiy, 

To me they told despair. 
I watch'd those luiid streaks afar, 
*Twas bright— extinct— it was my Star. 

The reverie of the dreaming girl was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of the Countess 
Madeleine. 

*' Have you, Xarifa," she said severely, '*no 
hymn to the Virgin which might better become 
you than wild strains like these. I am come to 
bid you prepare, to-morrow, to receive the holy 
Prior, and I trust you will have changed the 
rebellious tone which it has pleased you to 
assume of late ?^ 

'^ I have said," answered Xarifa, gloomily, 
^' that I will never enter a convent ; why am I 
importuned further ?" 

'' Ungrateful girl I" said the Countess, " have 
you no touch of love to me for all the kindness 

VOL. I. Q 
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shown to you from infancy, that you thus 
rudely thwart wishes which are for your wel- 
fare. I know some of your lawless tribe have 
of late been seen hovering about the country, 
I would protect you from them, and how so 
effectually as by placing you in the asylum the 
Prior's care has provided for you." 

^^ Banish me to my tribe," said Xarifa, 
scornfully, ^* I do not fear them." 

^* Your fierce, wild nature^ I see, is not to be 
tamed," returned Madeleine, " I was to blame 
to hope it. What can your kindred, whom 
you know not, be to you — if you have no affec- 
tion for those who have brought you up, and 
tended you, you can have none for them." 

" Not love them 1" cried Xarifa starting to 
her feet, while her eyes flashed fiercely — '* do 
not believe it, lady. They are proscribed, 
contemned, reviled, and trampled on — ^for this 
cause, even for this, I love them with a passion 
no tyranny can subdue. You see those stars 
glittering in countless numbers — to you they 
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aeem confused, yea cannot read their language; 
but to my race they are as letters in a printed 
book : the fate of nations is revealed in them ; 
for they are the mighty of the earth, though 
the proud, like you, may scorn them." 

Madeleine shrunk back as she listened to the 
words of the enthusiastic girl, and felt a shud- 
der stealing oyer her, for she was not without 
the superstition of her age, and the wild 
country in which her infancy had been nursed 
waa full of strange legends and wonders, even 
yet unexplained in her mind. 

** Sleep now, Xarifa," she said in a more 
gentle tone, ^'and to-morrow we will talk 
farther on your future prospects." 

So saying she* closed the door of the turret, 
and left her jnisoiier to reflection. Xarifa, on 
being left alone^ burst into teairs^ more subdued 
by the gentle maimer of her mistress, than by 
the harsh style she had assumed before. 

*' Why will they drive me to be ungrate- 
ful to them," said she. *^ I would love the 
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Countess if she would let me ; but what is she 
to me but a cold mistress, who expects at- 
*tachment from me as she would from a pet 
animal, who has no will, no feeUng in common 
with herself. Oh, Musa I why am I separated 
from 70U ? why does not the glory of our race 
rise once again, and the star of our destiny 
overcome the clouds (vhich have too long 
obscured it?^ 

Xarifa sat at her window still looking out at 
the waning stars till dawn broke over the 
mountains, and the sun appeared in misty 
beauty. As she bent her view along a rocky 
path which led towards the castle, she perceived 
a horseman advancing slowly in that direction. 
He was much muffled in his doak, and his hat 
was pressed over his eyes, but there was that 
in his air and carriage which her quiek eye 
could not mistake, and she was certain she 
recognised Count Feliz* 

*' He is happily returned,*' sidd she, " I have 
at least one friend in the castle, to him I wiH 
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appeal and surely he will interfere and save me 
from a fate I so mucli dread." 

She retired from the window and threw 
herself on her bed^ where she forgot her sorrows 

in sleep, while the horseman, who was indeed 

• 

Count Felix, returned to his now often neg- 
lected home, rode up to the great gates and 
rang the bell. The roused porter opened to 
his lord, and Felix, ordering that no one should 
be disturbed till the accustomed time, took 
his way to the suite of apartments allotted to 
him, and there reposed himself after a journey 
which, to judge by his fatigued appearance, 
must have been long. 
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